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The Cultural Impact of Literacy 

Julie Nelson 

Julie Nelson attended Grinnell College in Iowa where she majored in 
Spanish. She became a member of SIL International in 1996. Julie served 
with SIL in the Mexico branch for about eight months doing survey , train- 
ing, and literacy. She hopes to begin studying the Xanaguia Zapotec lan- 
guage, but until then , she is working towards a master's degree at the 
University of Texas, Arlington. 



1. Introduction 



In the last few decades, there has been an apparent shrinking of the world. 
Due largely to political upheaval and insufficient resources in rural areas, 
the amount of contact minority people groups have had with the outside 
world has dramatically increased. It is not uncommon in today’s global 
society to find speakers of minority languages in major urban areas, both in 
their country of origin and in foreign countries. Because of this globaliza- 
tion and urbanization, the cultural identity of minority communities is 
changing. There is, however, a desire to see the cultures of these people 
maintained. In academic circles, a frequent issue of debate is how to pre- 
serve the cultural identity of minority peoples. The opinions on this issue 
range from creating “outsider-free” zones where sections of land are 
guarded so that no non-native person can enter, to trying to help the mi- 
nority people learn to function in the national community by immersing 
them in the national language and culture. One issue of discussion is the 
role literacy plays in cultural change. Should literacy be promoted in oral 
cultures? Does it preserve a culture or destroy it? 



Dennis Malone, in his article, “Dear Nolly...: Ruminations on the effects 
and practice of literacy in traditional societies” argues that cultural preser- 
vation is impossible. Whether or not literacy is introduced will not change 
the reality that cultures change. What needs to be discussed instead is 
whether literacy brings a positive or negative change to a society (Malone 
1994). He notes that literacy is not a change agent introduced into a society 
while its members sit passively by. For literacy to take place, the members 
of a society must participate in the process of learning to read and write. To 
determine the effect that literacy has on oral cultures, a broad spectrum of 
societal elements must be considered. Much research has been conducted 
the impact that literacy makes upon oral cultures, but generally these 
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studies look only at one element of culture. To adequately evaluate a cul- 
tural innovation, various aspects of the culture must be considered. 

This article will examine the effects that literacy has on three elements of 
culture. First, its psychological impact will be considered. The changes that 
occur in the mind affect the individual first, but as many individuals are 
changed, the culture changes as a whole. Next, the impact of literacy on the 
social structure of a community will be considered. Finally, developmental 
changes caused by literacy will be discussed. This article will affirm the 
reality that literacy causes cultural change, but it will show that the benefits 
of this cultural innovation far outweigh the costs. 



2. Psychological impact of literacy 

When considering the impact of literacy on culture, a study of how learn- 
ing to read affects the mind of the individual is necessary. Because a cul- 
ture is made up of individuals, if there is a major change in the way many 
individuals think, the culture will be changed. Walter Ong is one of the 
better-known commentators on the psychological impacts of literacy on 
oral peoples. This article will discuss three of his observations: the impact 
of literacy on memory, its impact on methods of reasoning, and its impact 
on the understanding of meaning. 

2.1 Memory 

In a preliterate culture, the use of one’s memory is an integral part of 
communication. In a literate society, however, the use of memory is not 
essential, nor is it common. Because information can be stored on a piece 
of paper, it does not need to be stored in the mind. In an oral culture, 
memorization is necessary for communication and sharing of information. 
Memorization, however, is not necessarily the verbatim recitation that lit- 
erate cultures hold to. Oral texts, which are used to entertain as well as to 
impart knowledge of the culture, traditions, and current news, make use of 
mnemonic devices such as rhythm, rhyme, and formulas (Ong 1982). The 
exact recitation of these stories and texts is not required. The orator takes 
the story and puts it in a framework of his or her own formulae. The re- 
sulting story communicates the required information but in the style of the 
speaker. 

In a literate society, the concept of memorization changes. When a text is 
written, it has a decided form. Therefore, the memorization of that text 
needs to be exactly as it was written. The speaker is no longer in control of 
the text, rather the text controls the speaker. “Learning to read and write 
disables the oral poet... .It introduces into his mind the concept of a text as 
controlling the narrative and thereby interferes with the oral composing 
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processes” (Ong 1982:59). The introduction of literacy into a culture af- 
fects the concept of memorization and hinders the creativity of oral poets. 
When oral cultures rely more and more on written texts for their entertain- 
ment and information, the creativity involved in memorization becomes 
obsolete. 

2.2 Abstract reasoning 

The way the mind deals with concepts changes from oral to written cul- 
tures. In oral cultures, concepts are considered on a situational level and 
not on a broader, abstract level. Ong (1982) cites a study by A. R. Luria to 
illustrate this point. In his study, Luria questioned illiterate and literate 
people on a variety of topics. He found that illiterate people, when given a 
list of objects, were not able to state, which did not belong. The literate 
people were able to group the words “hammer,” “saw,” and “hatchet” to- 
gether, while excluding the word “log”. Illiterates, on the other hand, were 
not able to distinguish the tools from the non-tool because the tools are 
used on the log. In another test, Luria looked at the logic skills of the liter- 
ates versus the illiterates. When given the information that precious metals 
do not rust and that gold is a precious metal then asked if gold rusts, the 
literates had no problem answering that gold does not rust, whereas the 
illiterates were unable to answer the question correctly. 

Ong explains that the issue at hand is one of familiarity. “An oral culture 
simply does not deal in such items as geometrical figures, abstract catego- 
rization, formal logical reasoning processes, definitions, or even compre- 
hensive descriptions, or articulated self-analysis...” (p. 55). When a person 
learns to read and write, they begin to organize their world in a different 
manner. They are forced to develop skills that are more abstract, such as 
understanding that symbols can be put together to represent words and 
texts that contain meaning. This change in thinking develops the skill of 
abstract reasoning. 

This aspect of psychological change as a result of literacy, in particular, 
has been challenged. Evidence has been presented that questions whether 
literacy is what causes these psychological changes or if the changes are 
caused by education. A study of the Vai people of Liberia seeks to answer 
this question. The Vai people have two different scripts, one that is taught 
in the schools and the other taught at home. Sherri Rae Clark discusses this 
study, saying that by studying the effects of literacy in the Vai culture, it is 
possible to separate the effects of literacy from the effects of education. 
“Scribner and Cole (1981) found little evidence that literacy per se 
caused transformations in cognitive processes. Schooling had much 
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greater impact” (Clark 1984ILL 1 ). So there is some doubt as to the amount 
of impact literacy has on the development of analytical thinking. It cannot 
be denied, however, that because literacy does involve creating associa- 
tions between symbols and sounds, a certain amount of abstract reasoning 
skills is developed. 

2.3 Understanding of meaning 

In written cultures, dictionaries have been created to standardize meaning. 
The meanings that dictionaries archive are based on history. These defini- 
tions are almost entirely composed of other words. When there is doubt of 
the meaning of a word, written societies turn to the dictionary to find its 
definition and confide in that meaning. It affects how, and in what context, 
a word will be used. In contrast, oral societies, where dictionaries do not 
exist, base meaning only on the present use of the word. Meaning in oral 
cultures is not comprised only of other words, rather, it is made up of ges- 
tures, facial expressions, and vocal inflection. A word’s meaning is based 
on the contexts in which it is, at present, being used. Because of this, Ong 
argues that oral societies live in the present. Historical information that is 
no longer relevant is disregarded. This implies that “the integrity of the 
past [becomes] subordinate to the integrity of the present” (Ong 1982:48). 
In other words, truth is based on what is known at the time. Stories can be 
altered to present what is believed to be true in the present, whereas in 
cultures with writing, the past has been made concrete; it is harder to 
change facts to make them agree with what is believed in the present. 
Words maintain “layers” of meaning, even though many of those layers are 
not in common use. Meaning can only be changed or erased over long pe- 
riods of time, as the layers become so obsolete that they are no longer 
valid. 



3. Sociological impact of literacy 

In considering the effects that literacy has on oral cultures, it is necessary 
to examine how societies as a whole have been changed, both for the posi- 
tive and for the negative. Surprisingly, little study has been done on the 
positive effects that literacy has had in the social structures of oral peoples. 
Two positive results of literacy that have been observed in several areas are 
a higher view of self and culture and unification of ethnic groups. 



Editor’s note: The author has quoted material from a computer program (LinguaLinks) 
which does not include the original page numbers from the cited material. I have indicated 
such references with the initials, LL, to indicate LinguaLinks. Biographical data on this com- 
O rogram is listed in the references section under Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
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3.1 Positive effects 

James Daggett and Mary Ruth Wise have studied the effects literacy has 
had on a variety of language groups in Peruvian Amazonia. For many 
centuries, Peruvian tribal groups have been exploited and cheated. Tradi- 
tionally, their education has been in Spanish, even though they do not un- 
derstand it. “Each year the children returned illiterate, the barrier of 
Spanish language and culture too high for them to hurdle. After many 
years of this, the Chayahuita concluded that they were inferior, lacking the 
capacity to read like Spanish speakers” (Daggett and Wise 1992:LL). 
When a bilingual school was opened and people began to learn to read and 
write in their own language, their self-image was dramatically improved. 
The realization that their language was readable and transcribable helped 
the Chayahuita realize that their culture is not inferior to the dominant 
Spanish-speaking culture and that their language has value. 

Another positive effect that has been observed in several areas as a result 
of literacy is the unification of language groups. “Part of the task of com- 
mitting a language to writing is the selection of the most suitable dialect, 
since not all dialects can be written, and some are more central, prestigious, 
or easily understood than others” (Langdon 1997:23). As a result of the 
standardization of language through a writing system, speakers of different 
variants of a common language can begin to identify with each other, be- 
cause they share a writing system. This phenomenon has been observed in 
Peruvian Amazonia. “There is an increased sense of ethnic identity and 
unity.... This is substantiated by the appearance of organizations serving 
the entire group and by the development of literature and an improved self- 
image” (Daggett and Wise 1992:LL). 

3.2 Negative effects 

Along with the positive social changes that have been observed to take 
place when literacy is introduced into oral communities, several negative 
factors have also been noted. While literacy has frequently brought unity to 
language groups, occasionally different dialects want to have their own set 
of materials. Rather than coming together as a language group, the variant 
dialects separate themselves from the “standard dialect”. 

In these cases, instead of increasing ethnic identity, literacy has served to 
divide it. In addition to dividing ethnic groups, the introduction of reading 
and writing can also bring about division within a community because of 
an increase in individualization. 

In oral societies, all communication is through interaction. Without writ- 
ing, communication cannot take place except through personal contact. 
Writing, on the other hand, allows information gathering to be done alone. 
Reading, although it can happen in groups, is normally an individual event. 

O 
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The members of a society, instead of interacting with each other, are able 
to isolate themselves. Whereas in oral cultures, entertainment happens as a 
community, “most daily activities are informal and oral” (Mogre 
1987:LL); in written societies that sense of group is not necessary for en- 
tertainment. Because of literacy, a culture that traditionally would value 
interpersonal interaction begins to grow more individualistic. The sense of 
group identity can grow weaker, because there is no longer a focus on per- 
sonal interaction for learning and entertainment. 

In an oral culture, knowledge is shared interpersonally. Because of litera- 
ture, there need not be personal contact when knowledge is imparted. 
Writing “separates the knower from the known and from other knowers. 
The individual acquires... a primacy in literate cultures unknown in oral 
cultures” (Clark 1984:LL). In addition, in an oral culture, since the collec- 
tive knowledge of a people is entirely what the individuals know and re- 
member, any one member can have a fairly large knowledge base relative 
to the total stock of cultural knowledge. In written cultures, since the 
memorization of information is not necessary and because of the vast 
amount of technical knowledge that has been acquired through research, 
the collective amount of knowledge of a society is as large as its literary 
base. “The mere size of the literate repertoire means that the proportion of 
the whole which any one individual knows must be infinitesimal in com- 
parison with what obtains in oral culture... [thus the] individual [is pre- 
vented] from participating fully in the total cultural tradition to anything 
like the extent possible in non-literate society” (Goody and Watt 1968:57). 
Because the percentage of information that any one individual can know is 
so small, there is a sense of alienation and distancing within the culture. 
There is no longer a central knowledge base, rather everyone has a com- 
mand of a distinct, small section of the corporate knowledge. 

In addition to the isolation and distancing that can take place between the 
members of a society when it becomes literate, a shift in child/adult rela- 
tions has also been observed. “The role of the aged becomes weakened. 
The literate persons who are knowledgeable question the authority of the 
old” (Mogre 1987:LL). This happens because of the new information gath- 
ering skills that are learned. Instead of relying on the teachings of their 
elders, children learn through reading. They are then able to refute what 
they had been taught by the older people of their community. In Samoa, 
schools have furthered the age conflict (Duranti and Ochs 1986). Tradi- 
tional Samoan culture gives greater respect to the elders than to the chil- 
dren. Children are expected to accommodate their behavior and speech 
when relating to adults. The teaching of literacy has brought Western 
teaching techniques into the classroom. “In the classroom, the adult ver- 
bally accommodates (in terms of simplification and clarification) to the child 
neater extent than do adults outside this setting. In the classroom, the 
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interactions are more child-centered; in other village settings, the interac- 
tions are more adult-centered. The net result is a shift in social expectations 
surrounding the roles of adult and child” (Duranti and Ochs 1986:227). 

On the social level, there are significant changes brought about by the in- 
troduction of literacy in oral cultures. On the positive side, literacy can 
bring a higher view of the culture by demonstrating that the language is 
just as good as any written language. Literacy can also unify divergent 
dialectal groups. Negatively, though, literacy can cause an increase in indi- 
vidualism and distance and can upset the adult/child role. These negative 
factors need to be weighed, because they significantly affect the society. 

4. Developmental impact of literacy 

An adequate study of the effects that literacy has on oral cultures cannot be 
complete without a look at its effects on development. Development can be 
defined as “a process which enables human beings to realize their poten- 
tial, build self-confidence, and lead lives of dignity and fulfillment” (South 
Commission 1990:10). Literacy, in and of itself should not be considered 
development, rather the inherent results that come from literacy. “The mere 
capacity to read and write will not in itself bring about development of any 
kind. The use of that capacity is crucial” (Robinson 1992: LL). 

4.1 Empowerment 

Through literacy, people groups are empowered. For people who have 
been exploited by the outside world, literacy is the key to breaking that 
dominance. “Literacy is seen as an aspect of power distribution. Promoting 
literacy among the disadvantaged has the purpose of increasing their bar- 
gaining skills and therefore their power vis-^-vis exploitative structures 
and people” (Robinson 1992: LL). It is through literacy that communities 
can learn the rights that they have as citizens of their country. This 
empowerment can be seen in the indigenous groups of Peru. “Peruvian 
ethnic groups cannot escape [exploitation]: they cannot even initiate a just 
and fair dialogue with the governing civilization if they do not possess this 
weapon (literacy), the most powerful one in the Western world” (Ortiz in 
Daggett and Wise 1992:LL). 

Historically, the tribal people of Peru have not known their rights. Many 
did not know how to count above three, and therefore they could not stand 
their own in business deals. They were defenseless to the encroachment of 
outsiders. Since literacy has been introduced, organizations have grown up 
amongst them, and they have had the power to lobby the government and 
demand their rights. Ideally, the Peruvian Amazon peoples would not have 
so much contact with outside forces, but the reality of the situation is that 

O 
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contact has come and will continue to affect their communities. According 
to Daggett and Wise (1992:LL), the “ability to relate to the pressures of 
outsiders is essential to the preservation of an ethnic group,” and that abil- 
ity will only happen through literacy. 

Only as literate communities can these people groups adequately deal with 
the pressures of the outside. Through literacy, communities defend them- 
selves, and they speak out for themselves. Literacy gives communities a 
public voice. “Literacy is about having an outlet for your own view of the 
world” (McCaffery in Hamilton and Barton 1989:35). Having a public 
voice is key to self-preservation. Without literacy, a community has no 
public voice. Without a public voice, a community is powerless against the 
outside world. 

4.2 Women and literacy 

It can be argued that the group most benefited by literacy is women, but 
overcoming the cultural forces that block women from learning to read and 
write is a significant task. The main obstacle that blocks women’s literacy 
is the role of women in traditional male-dominated societies (Latif 1996). 
Women are relegated to the background of society. They are expected to be 
virtuous wives and mothers who care for their families; their role is there- 
fore in the home. Women’s literacy threatens that status quo. Practically, 
caring for a family is time-consuming. Women who have the responsibility 
of caring for children and husbands have little, if any, free time after gath- 
ering wood, cooking, cleaning, caring for crops, and any other responsi- 
bilities they may have. This problem is multiplied by early marriage. Girls, 
who would normally have opportunities for education, marry and have 
children at a young age. In addition, literacy is seen as being just for men. 
Culturally, it is more appropriate for men to learn to read and write than for 
women. Men are seen as having a greater ability to learn to read and a 
greater earning potential than women. If a family can afford to send only 
one person to school, it will be a male. 

But, when these obstacles are overridden, “women’s education, [it has been 
found] plays an important role in reducing infant mortality, increasing the 
life expectancy of future generations, and improving child rearing and de- 
velopment” (Sands 1995:21). Since women are typically the caretakers of 
the family, increasing their health and hygiene practices has a direct influ- 
ence on the health of the upcoming generations. Through literacy, women 
can learn how to care for themselves and others. One study showed that “a 
one percent increase in women’s literacy rate is three times more effective 
in reducing infant mortality than a one percent increase in the number of 
doctors” (p. 21). Increased knowledge in nutrition, disease control, and 
general health practices greatly affects the health of a community. 

O 
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Literacy among women also has been found to encourage the education of 
future generations. “Literacy makes women very conscientious and com- 
mitted to the education of the next generation; it helps them to encourage 
their own children in their studies” (Sands 1995:23). When a woman learns 
to read, she is more likely to encourage her children to persevere in educa- 
tion. Since she has learned to read through time and effort, she knows how 
to relate to her children in the learning process and can encourage them to 
continue. Also, mothers who have learned to read are able to read to their 
children, which in turn, encourages them to learn to read. 

In many societies, women take on the majority of the household work. 
They are responsible for the well being of their family, meaning they have 
to work all through the day and late into the night. In many societies, they 
are exploited and looked down upon. Literacy “enables women to increase 
their self-confidence, improve their self-esteem, become aware of their 
civil rights, improve their income-earning capabilities, and play an active 
role in family and community decision making. Literacy is a means for 
women to participate on equal terms in the process of social development 
and change, therefore, literacy is a tool for women’s empowerment” 
(Sands 1995:24). As in communities as a whole, women are empowered by 
literacy. Literacy increases their knowledge of the world and their rights 
within the world. Being able to read impacts the health of entire communi- 
ties, since women are the main caregivers in families. 



The reality that literacy affects culture both for the positive and for the 
negative cannot be denied. On a cognitive level, literacy alters society. 
How the mind sees the world and processes it is changed. Socially, roles 
are redefined and the concept of a social community is altered. At the same 
time, the society’s self-image is strengthened. Developmentally, literacy 
empowers communities and individuals and gives a foundation for devel- 
opment in health and agriculture. If cultures were isolated and had no con- 
tact with each other, it could be argued that literacy has an overall negative 
effect on cultures. However, the world, as it is today, is not made up of 
many isolated people groups. Communities interact with each other. The 
technological world has not created a sanctuary for preliterate peoples, 
rather it has sought to use and exploit those cultures for its own benefit. 
Given this reality, literacy is essential for maintaining ethnic identity. Be- 
cause of the amount of crosscultural contact in today’s world, it is clear 
that the benefits of literacy far outweigh the costs. 



5. Conclusion 
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Thoughts on the REFLECT Approach: 
Literacy, and Community Development 
in Ethnic Minority Language Groups 

Dennis and Susan Malone 

Dennis and Susan Malone are literacy specialists with SIL. In the 1980s 
they assisted the Kaugel people of Papua New Guinea in developing a 
community-based literacy program and later were 44 loaned” to the gov- 
ernment of Papua New Guinea to help establish a nationwide literacy 
program for that country . Currently they are coordinating SIL's literacy 
efforts in the Asia Area . Both have Ph.D.'s in education from Indiana 
University, USA. 



1. Introduction 

Actionaid, an international nongovernmental organization (NGO) based in 
Great Britain, promotes the Regenerated Freirean Literacy through Em- 
powering Community Techniques (REFLECT) as “a radical approach to 
literacy and social change.” In late 1998 we attended the “First REFLECT 
Global Conference” in Orissa State, India. This was preceded by a visit to 
REFLECT field sites in Bangladesh (October 24-November 8). 

Interest in the REFLECT approach has been kindled among SIL members as 
a result of the growing number of literacy programs that are components of 
larger community development projects. Notes on Literacy has published 
two articles on REFLECT, both of which provide critiques of the approach: 
Seyer (1997) from a theoretical point of view, and Herbert and Holman 
(1998) from the vantage point of its use in an SIL and Actionaid project in 
Ghana. Our participation in the REFLECT Global Conference and field site 
visits were our effort to gain firsthand knowledge of the approach and to 
assess the ways — if any — it could be used or adapted for SIL-related com- 
munity development projects. We will try not to duplicate the content of 
the two articles mentioned above. Rather, we will add to it our own cri- 
tique, including a recommendation that more experimentation with the 
REFLECT approach be given serious consideration in SIL-related projects. 

An approach to literacy that its promoters characterize as “radical” gener- 
ally gets short shrift in the more conservative and “apolitical” NGOs like 
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SIL. 1 However, the merits of a new and innovative approach to literacy 
among the world’s marginalized people deserves an open-minded recep- 
tion, if for no other reason than that it has been developed for the very 
communities SIL pledges to serve and support. 

The following is a description of the REFLECT approach as presented by 
Actionaid staff and writers, an assessment of the approach as viewed in 
field visits in Bangladesh, a discussion of advantages and disadvantages, as 
viewed from an Asia Area perspective, and, finally, a set of recommenda- 
tions for further study and use. 

2. The REFLECT approach 

Actionaid pays regular homage to Paulo Freire, the Brazilian educator and 
philosopher whose social and political consciousness-raising approach to 
literacy among the poor and oppressed populations of Brazil and elsewhere 
raised him to prominence in the field of literacy in the 1970s. His ideas 
regarded the use of primer-based literacy as a means of “domesticating” 
the poor, i.e., encouraging them to accept their oppressed status rather than 
take action to secure what is rightfully theirs. 2 He criticized traditional 
primer-based literacy methods for their “banking-concept” of the learning 
process; the teacher makes “deposits” to the students’ “knowledge” ac- 
counts which the students receive passively. The Freirean approach fo- 
cused on “dialogue” between a facilitator and the learners using 
“generative” words taken from the adult learners’ daily existence. These 
words usually had socio-political significance and were used to problema- 
tize existing power relationships. Freire’s approach was quite successful in 
Brazil where it originated, so much so that when a right wing coup brought 
the military to power, Freire became a persona non grata and was forced 
to live the next decade or so in exile. 

Since the 1970s, the Freirean approach has been adapted for use in widely 
differing government and nongovernment literacy efforts, including 
UNESCO’s APPEAL program. 3 However, the approach as conceived by 



*Some scholars consider an “apolitical” position to be a fiction, especially with respect to 
individuals’ and groups’ actions (or inactions) toward the powers-that-be. In their view, an 
NGO that publicly opposes a government whose policies and actions disenfranchise the poor 
is no more political than one which refuses to interfere. In effect, the latter endorses the status 
quo (as in a court of law, silence is construed as affirmation). The issue has moral and ethical 
implications for all of us who are working in minority language communities. We, therefore, 
need to be involved in the conversation rather than simply dismissing it as “leftist” or “radical”. 



2 This is not necessarily the Actionaid authors’ interpretation. A literacy program that focuses 
on giving poor people access to the Scriptures is also likely to promote consciousness-raising 
and critical thinking, although not necessarily using the same methods of engagement. 

O ^ = Asia-Pacific Program of Education for All. 
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Freire has failed more often than not because of the high demand it places 
on minimally trained facilitators to generate consciousness-raising dia- 
logue among adult learners. Freire’s literacy instruction worked well in 
Portuguese (with its open syllables and phonemic alphabet) but not so well 
with the more difficult orthographies and syllable patterns of language 
communities in Africa, Latin America, the Pacific, and Asia, thus, the need 
for a “regenerated” Freirean literacy. 

The REFLECT approach incorporates the techniques of Participatory Rural 
Appraisal (PRA) in an effort to reduce the pressures on facilitators to gener- 
ate relevant dialogue with adult learners. PRA techniques include, for ex- 
ample, participatory mapping of the local community in which the learners 
construct on a cleared, bare piece of ground, a map of the local community 
using sticks, stones, seeds, leaves, twigs, whatever is locally available, to 
represent such things as households, water sources, gardens, livestock, 
roads, and bridges. The process of creating this map includes ongoing dis- 
cussion of what goes where and serves to stimulate a discussion of local 
problems (e.g., distant water sources, diminishing forests, lack of sanita- 
tion, flooding). The learners — formed into “circles” both in the literal sense 
of sitting in a circle and in the sense of a meeting of peers — construct the 
map, redoing aspects that are considered inaccurate, until the group is 
agreed that the map accurately represents their community's reality. 

The facilitator then assists the learners in transferring the map to a large 
sheet of brown paper (or its equivalent) for a more permanent record of the 
group discussion and deliberations. Pictures and symbols are used to repre- 
sent houses, household members, water sources (e.g., pumps, wells, 
springs), fields, gardens, forests, and livestock. This map becomes the ba- 
sis of further discussions (“action points”) regarding ways in which the 
problems that have been identified can be resolved. 

The learners then identify words they want to learn to read that are associ- 
ated with the concerns that have been raised in their dialogues with the 
facilitator and each other. The facilitator writes the word for the learners, 
breaking it down to its component syllables and helping them to read the 
word. This part of the REFLECT approach is not structured in any tradi- 
tional educational sense of the term. The words are chosen, more or less 
randomly, by the learners based on their own interests and discussion. 
Each learner is provided with an exercise book and encouraged to repro- 
duce the group graphics in them, along with the “generative” words they 
have identified and which have been written for them by the facilitator. In 
our field visits to REFLECT sites in Bangladesh, this instructional process 
included only syllable and alphabet methods, that is, the words were bro- 
ken down into syllables and pronounced, or the words were broken down 
to syllables and the symbol names of the syllable were identified and then 
^-onounced as a word (e.g., in English, go: “go. ...gee oh. ...go”). The 
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facilitator may then use the word in a sentence and write that down for the 
learners to copy into their exercise books as motivated. Examination of exer- 
cise books in the groups we visited indicated that individual learners were 
free to draw and write whatever interested them. No set drills or patterns 
were observed. The few individuals that we were able to query were able to 
explain their diagrams and read the words and sentences they had copied. 

Other PRA techniques used include matrices, calendars, and diagrams that 
represent “local reality” and facilitate dialogue. A typical MATRIX is the 
“division of labor” grid which breaks the typical day into several segments, 
then matches them against male and female chores or labor. Another 
gender-related matrix chart related to who makes household and family 
decisions on various issues. Calendars divide different community activi- 
ties among the twelve months of the year. One type of diagram (called a 
“chapati diagram” because of the use of circles resembling a South Asian 
bread) depicts credit sources that are available to group members by plac- 
ing the sources in close or more distant proximity on the diagram, based on 
the members’ feeling of the credit source’s accessibility and openness to 
them and their needs. 

All of these are considered “empowering community techniques” to the 
extent that they enable the circle members to identify problems, discuss 
possible solutions, and plan appropriate courses of action. 

The use of the PRA techniques seems to have greatly improved facilitator 
training. In the REFLECT circles we visited in Bangladesh, the group 
members very readily articulated how the different maps, matrices, dia- 
grams, and calendars facilitated discussions of local issues of concern to 
the members and encouraged them to plan courses of action. 

On the other hand, the actual literacy instruction seems to be a secondary 
concern in the approach, as is the training of facilitators to integrate more 
participatory and systematic instructional techniques into the approach. Nev- 
ertheless, all the REFLECT circles we visited in Bangladesh had members 
who had acquired considerable literacy skills in a period of less than a year. 



3. Field visits: Bangladesh 



Actionaid-Bangladesh organized field visits for thirty-six REFLECT Con- 
ference participants from UK, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. The partici- 
pants were divided into six groups and visited six different sectors of 
Bangladesh. Our group drove about 300 kilometers northwest of Dhaka to 
Rangpur, from which we visited nine REFLECT circles and the two cooper- 
ating NGOs over a period of three days. These visits inform the following 
observations about the REFLECT approach and its viability for community 
development-centered literacy efforts in SIL-related projects. 
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3.1 The REFLECT circles in Bangladesh 

All the REFLECT circles were created within existing development-related 
programs sponsored by other NGOs. The REFLECT circles were supported 
and supervised by the sponsoring NGO with assistance in training and 
evaluation from Actionaid-Bangladesh. Each trainer trained and super- 
vised facilitators for fifteen circles. Each circle was limited to a maximum 
of twenty-five participants. Of the nine circles visited, eight were for 
women and had female facilitators while one was for men with a male fa- 
cilitator. All of the circles chosen for visits were a considerable distance 
from the NGO centers and were among the better circles as judged by the 
Actionaid evaluators (i.e., all were graded “A” in a range from A to C). 

3.2 Training for REFLECT in Bangladesh 

Since we were not able to observe any REFLECT training activities, a 
written account of Actionaid’s approach to training was provided by the 
REFLECT Coordination Unit (RCU) of Actionaid-Bangladesh. 

Training is regarded as the key to the capacity building of the 
REFLECT personnel. Before starting the REFLECT circles, the trainers 
and the facilitators were provided with Training of Trainers (ToT) and 
Training of Facilitators (ToF) for the period of 15 and 10 days, re- 
spectively. The ToT is conducted by the RCU with support from other 
trainers of the partner NGOs. The trainers are instrumental to devel- 
oping capacity of the facilitators. Apart from this, the trainers are 
regularly meeting in the trainer’s forums which are organized after 
every 3-4 months in a rotating fashion for 4 days each. 

Facilitators also meet together once in every month for a day. ...The 
REFLECT trainers are not only playing the role of trainer but also 
playing the roles of capacity developer, academic supervisor, program 
developer, researcher, and advocacy worker. Each trainer is also pro- 
vided with PRA and GAD 4 training as supplementary to the ToT in 
REFLECT (Actionaid, p. 1). 

Our field visits confirmed that the facilitators have been trained in the PRA 
and GAD techniques, as the same PRA maps and charts were reproduced in 
circles over a wide-spread area, and all of them featured'gender-awareness 
activities. In fact, the systematic reproduction of the same graphics, ren- 
dering the same conclusions, and similar action plans suggests a more uni- 
form training than one would expect for a participatory approach that is 
meant to address the unique situations of diverse populations. We, as out- 
side observers, were simultaneously impressed with the success of PRA 
techniques as focal points for group discussion and action and perplexed 
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that the nature and outcomes of those discussions and actions were so uni- 
formly predictable. 

Trainers face other difficulties trying to implement the REFLECT approach. 
The RCU materials characterize the Trainer as the facilitator’s “friend, 
philosopher, and facilitator” (Actionaid, p. 2). However, in all eight circles 
we observed that were facilitated by women, the trainer was male and po- 
sitioned himself beside the facilitator to direct her as she was demonstrat- 
ing the approach to our observation group. 

As mentioned above, one reason the Freirean approach to literacy needed 
to be “regenerated” was because of the inherent difficulty in training fa- 
cilitators to be as flexible, informed, nonmanipulative, and able to engage 
in meaningful dialogue as a fellow learner rather than as an authority/ 
teacher figure. We were unable to observe the degree to which this critical 
aspect of the REFLECT approach has succeeded, because at each circle the 
trainer or one of the Actionaid or other national NGO staff traveling with us 
intervened and took over the role of facilitator, for the most part leaving 
the local facilitator passively observing on the sidelines. The few uninter- 
rupted occasions of facilitating we did get to observe led us to believe that 
they are indeed trained in the dialogic model and are, generally speaking, 
able to stay within it, at least up to the point of direct literacy or numeracy 
instruction, at which point they tend to revert back to the traditional class- 
room model of teacher-student. 

All in all, we were quite impressed with the facilitators but feel that they 
had only a superficial understanding of the underlying principles and phi- 
losophy of the approach and less understanding of the educational prob- 
lems involved in literacy acquisition. In each circle, the facilitators 
generated the same kind of graphics with the same interpretations and the 
same results. Part of this may be attributed to the fact that the trainers who 
demonstrate the PRA and GAD techniques for the facilitators have never 
themselves facilitated a REFLECT circle. Thus, they probably cannot pro- 
vide the kind of modeling that demonstrates the flexibility and creativity 
needed for a truly participatory and empowering approach. Even so, the 
esprit de corps of the circles spoke well for what the facilitators accom- 
plished with a limited amount of training. More experience and an im- 
proved apprenticeship-type training program could build an even greater 
capacity for innovation in the facilitators [see Recommendations below]. 

3.3 The REFLECT circles 

3.3.1 Background study. According to the RCU, each one-year phase of the 
REFLECT program consists of a nine-month REFLECT course preceded by 
a preparatory three months in which background study is conducted to de- 
termine the status of language, literacy, numeracy, and the socio-economic 
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makeup of the community. The background study is conducted by the im- 
plementing organization (in the case of our field visits this would be the 
Rangpur Dinajpur Rural Services and the Islamic Relief Worldwide) with 
assistance from the RCU. During this time the facilitators are selected, the 
training conducted, and the circle learners chosen. “The main objective of 
doing such a background survey is to acquaint with the type of dialect, the 
style of indigenous numeracy, and the nature of different socio-economic 
and cultural conditions of the area. The findings of the background survey 
are utilized in the REFLECT course” (Actionaid, p. 2). 

We did not observe the use of the background study as a way of incorpo- 
rating indigenous numeracy into the REFLECT program or of identifying 
the “different” socio-economic and cultural conditions. At one circle, the 
facilitator wrote a series of double-digit addition problems on the chalk- 
board and had the learners write and answer the problems in their note- 
books. The numbers were written in the Bengali script, but it appeared that 
several of the learners calculated the correct answers as they came over to 
show us their work. This was a primary school-type exercise, decontextu- 
alized and meaningless other than as a repetition drill. 

The replication of the same issues charts and diagrams from one REFLECT 
circle to another also seemed to indicate a set “curriculum” rather than a 
flexible situation-specific dialogue. Nevertheless, the PRA graphics seemed 
to be uniformly effective in stimulating discussion among the participants. 

With respect to cultural conditions, in several circles the women indicated 
that one of their “action points” was to send their daughters to school now 
rather than arrange early marriages for them. However, when asked what 
grades their daughters are in, they replied, “Grade 5.” Thus, the decision to 
send the girls to school predated the REFLECT program by at least four 
years and would not have been the result of participating in the REFLECT 
circle. At least some of the issues ascribed to the REFLECT background 
study seem to have been previously identified and addressed by the com- 
munity, a likely occurrence since the sponsoring NGO had been conducting 
development-related programs for years prior to the advent of REFLECT. 

3.3.2 How the REFLECT approach works. The circle begins with partici- 
pants “visualizing their crucial problems through constructing graphics.. .on 
the ground using locally available materials” (Actionaid, p. 2). The graphic 
is then transferred from the ground to a large sheet of paper. The graphic is 
then used to generate an issue for discussion and action. The graphics 
include “maps of households, land use, land tenancy, calendars of gender 
workloads, illnesses or income, matrices to analyze local crops, credit 
sources, use of participation in local organizations” (p. 2), usually a total of 
fifteen to twenty by the end of the literacy course. Examples of all of these 
types of graphics were observed in our visits. 
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“After the discussion a key word (generative word/lead sentence/text) is 
introduced for literacy acquisition” (p. 2). The more graphics that are pro- 
duced, the broader the range of learner-generated vocabulary available for 
participants to use for reading and writing. Other sources of literacy mate- 
rials are also used including real-world materials, songs, drama, poems, 
and proverbs. 5 “There is an emphasis on writing and active construction of 
texts rather than passive reading” (p. 2). In practice, some of the writing is 
“passive” in the sense that participants are encouraged to copy the various 
graphics into their notebooks. The fact that the participants have actively 
participated in the creation of the graphic material they copy removes the 
mindlessness of traditional copying activities. The notebooks we observed 
included a lot of graphics (including some original ones), in addition to 
words, phrases, sentences, and numeracy activities. In fact, the advanced 
literacy skills exhibited by some of the participants after only 2-3 months 
of REFLECT caused us to question whether all the participants entered the 
program as preliterates. 6 

By the end of a nine-month course, a REFLECT circle “will have produced 
more than fifteen to twenty graphics and each participant will have a copy 
of these in their exercise ‘khata’ (notebook), together with phrases they 
have written” (p. 2). This, also, was observed in notebooks that we looked 
at in several of the circles. The participants’ notebooks then become more 
than “copy books” of decontextualized drills and words. They constitute of 
record of the group’s dialogue and discussion on various issues of local 
importance in a form that participants can read and share with others when 
so motivated. “Meanwhile the organization which has promoted the liter- 
acy program can also end up with a detailed survey of the conditions, 
needs, and attitudes of the people of every village (which might take years 
to produce using other methods). As participants construct their own mate- 
rials, so they take ownership of the issues [that] come up as well and often 
take local action, change their behavior or their attitudes” (p. 2). 



5 We did not observe this in the circles we visited. That is not to say that it is not done. We did 
observe it in a nonformal education project — not REFLECT — sponsored by the Dhaka Ahsania 
Mission (DAM) that has been in operation for over a decade. During our visit to the project, 
two young women volunteered to sing traditional songs, and one of them performed an im- 
promptu traditional dance that included intricate steps and movements. Thus, the intrinsic 
value of these activities in the eyes and hearts of the people make them potentially powerful 
vehicles for a holistic literacy and development approach that seeks to empower the participants. 

6 This suspicion was strengthened when REFLECT organizers from other fields reported the 
custom of literate villagers signing up as illiterate participants, because there is usually no 
other alternative education or development activities in the community for them. Neverthe- 
less, if the interest generated among participants by the REFLECT approach is as genuine as it 
appears to be, and circles are meeting regularly and often (as per the six times a week group 
Q d above), then exceptional progress may not be so surprising 
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Our observations were too limited to confirm this aspect of the REFLECT 
approach in any generalized way. However, the little we did see and hear 
predisposes us to believe that the claimed results have corollaries in reality, 
at least in Bangladesh. 

3.3.3 Supervision , monitoring , and evaluation. Although there is no built- 
in supervision of REFLECT circles in Bangladesh, the trainer-of- 
facilitators, working with fifteen circles, becomes the de facto supervisor, 
but ostensibly more “a friend, philosopher, and facilitator” (p. 2). In an 
approach that rests so heavily on “participatory” modes of operation, a 
“supervisor” is somewhat out of place. However, the relationships demon- 
strated between the trainer and the facilitator in five of the eight circles we 
visited, would easily fall under the definition of supervisor, with the trainer 
offering unsolicited advice and direction to the facilitator and the facilitator 
deferring to the trainer. This trainer-facilitator relationship, it should be 
noted, was always male-to-female. Traditional roles may be superseding 
the roles and gender awareness promoted in the REFLECT approach. This 
underscores the great difficulty, in a hierarchical male-dominated society, 
of training trainers and facilitators in egalitarian, participatory commu- 
nity development techniques, especially in the relatively short time pro- 
vided for initial training (fifteen and ten days, respectively, for trainers 
and facilitators 7 ). 

Monitoring and evaluation are participative activities. Facilitators help 
participants fill in a monitoring sheet every three months. The facilitator 
then uses these forms to complete quarterly summary reports which are 
sent to the REFLECT trainers/coordinators of the project. The 
trainer/coordinator then reports on the collected summaries from the fifteen 
circles (or however many the organization is overseeing) and sends the 
report on the Actionaid RCU Monitoring and Evaluation Coordinator in 
Dhaka. Standard forms for each of these reports are used, and we were able 
to view some of them during our visits. Thus, the progress of circles and 
individuals is meant to be monitored in an ongoing manner. 



7 Holman relates (Herbert and Holman 1998:49) that in the Anufo REFLECT project in Ghana, 
the facilitators’ training workshop was only five days, due to financial constraints. The or- 
ganizing team for the Anufo project felt that the precedent of a two-week training workshop 
could not be sustained in the future due to lack of finances. Thus, as in many other community 
development programs with a strong ideological base, expedience at the implementation level 
compromises the principles of the approach. The implemented say, in effect, “We need 
trained facilitators (or teachers, or trainers, etc.) to make this approach work, so we’ll just call 
them trained!” Certainly, the trainers do the best job they can in the time allotted, but the 
trainees end up in facilitating situations for which they have not been prepared, which they 
have not witnessed others deal with, having only the intuition and previous training (of what- 
ever kind) to fall back on. This is not a criticism of the REFLECT approach alone. Rather it is a 
donary tale for all rural education and community development innovators. 
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3.3.4 Post-Literacy and continuing education. According to its own pro- 
motional literature, “post-literacy” and “continuing education” constitute 
processes that “are built-in within the REFLECT approach” (Actionaid, p. 
3). This revised use of terminology is bound to cause confusion in educa- 
tion circles, where the terms refer to activities that, by definition, occur 
after initial (i.e., basic, functional) literacy instruction has been completed. 

We suspect that this recasting of the terms derives from whole language 
approaches to literacy acquisition. Like REFLECT, these approaches reject 
a primer and/or phonics based program of instruction. Instead, from the 
first day they favor the use of the kind of whole texts and “real-world” 
materials that traditional programs do not introduce until the end of the 
“code-breaking” process. The REFLECT approach is based on the assump- 
tion that the use of participatory techniques will create within the commu- 
nity of participants and in the individual participant the motivation and 
ability to continue using the skills they have learned during the limited 
time of the actual learning cycle. From what we gathered, new projects 
supported by REFLECT Bangladesh go in one-year phases: three months 
for preliminary field research followed by nine months of meeting together 
to learn. The number of phases (moving from beginning to more advanced 
learning) that constitute a complete REFLECT program was not stated in 
the literature we were given. Apparently, the “normal” REFLECT program 
is one or two years after which participants enter into one of the larger 
NGO networks of community action groups, using their newly honed liter- 
acy skills to continue addressing community issues, devising group action 
plans, and evaluating the results of their actions. Thus, the “built-in post- 
literacy” cannot be legitimately presupposed until some kind of follow-up 
study of REFLECT “graduates” can be conducted to assess the degree to 
which their uses of literacy have continued. 

With that proviso, the following are what REFLECT organizers in Bangla- 
desh consider the “built-in post-literacy and continuing education” ele- 
ments of the approach. 

1 . Actionaid provides training for partner organizations (i.e., other NGOs) to: 

• ensure the continued production of participant-generated materials, 

• arrange exposure visits to other organizations, 

• display newspaper items in local areas, 

• publish neoliterate magazines, 

• collect real-world materials from the community, 

• collect post-literacy materials from other organizations, and 

• produce such things as story books, wordbooks, and picture cards. 




OK 
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The partner NGO in the area we visited — the Rangpur Dinajpur Rural 
Services (RDRS) — publishes a monthly literacy “magazine” with ar- 
ticles of interest for local readers, along with informational and 
awareness posters and comic-type awareness books. That was the 
only literature of the type mentioned above that we observed during 
our visit. 

2. Using the above activities and materials, the partner organizations 
impart training in such areas as democracy awareness, peace and hu- 
man rights education, environment management, and women 
empowerment education. 

We were not able to observe any of the activities mentioned above. 8 

3. Partner organizations also incorporate REFLECT graduates into the 
literate environments of Path Anushilon Chakkra (reading circle), and 
Lokokendra (people’s center). 

The former is “a kind of reading center that helps develop readership 
on the one hand and provide[s] literacy materials using local resources 
on the other” (Actionaid, p. 3). The latter is “the institutional base for 
post-REFLECT and continuing education towards sustainable devel- 
opment” (p. 3). These are, of course, problematic with respect to the 
notion of “built-in post-literacy.” If the partner organizations, for 
whatever reasons, do not include REFLECT graduates in their pro- 
grams or if the programs cease for some reason, the “built-in” post- 
literacy ceases. In effect, the REFLECT approach has the same problem 
as more traditional programs: how do you insure sustained literacy by 
participants once the program is finished? 

4. A “linkage program” establishes a relationship between REFLECT 
graduates and other “mainstream development projects for achieving 
livelihood for a better future” (p. 3). The intent seems to be that the 
REFLECT approach not become a dead-end program. An effort is 
made to link participants with existing, ongoing programs of commu- 
nity development and lifelong education with an emphasis on 
“sustainability and livelihood, the former referring to a balance among 
economic efficiency, ecological integrity, and human well-being” (p. 3), 



8 A point in passing regarding Actionaid’s linking with partner organizations: the RDRS di- 
rector in Rangpur characterized the development of a network or federation of NGOs as neces- 
sary because “social change requires a huge voice”. This insight also supports observations 
we have made (Malone 1997) with respect to Papua New Guinea, namely, that NGOs are often 
in a kind of complementary distribution with some strong in one area and others strong in 
other areas. However, the very large number of NGOs in Bangladesh — we heard the number 
600 mentioned several times — has resulted in very serious competition for funds, recognition, 
and prestige which breeds unnecessary duplication of efforts. To their credit, Actionaid seems 
sincerely committed to cooperative efforts in the country and to introducing REFLECT pro- 
q ms only into existing community groups. 
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and the latter referring to “activities and entitlements by which people 
make a living” (p. 3). Rather than a vaguely defined and arbitrary level 
of literacy, the REFLECT approach aims at “capacity building” in the 
individual and group. As a result, the technical and sociolinguistic as- 
pects of literacy acquisition may be considered less important. 



Both Seyer (1997) and Holman (Herbert and Holman 1998) present the 
reader with sets of strengths and weaknesses of the REFLECT method. 
We will repeat them here in a consolidated form, with our own com- 
ments that are a result of our Bangladesh field visits and interactions 
with Actionaid staff and conference participants at the REFLECT con- 
ference in India. 

4.1 Advantages 

• The motivation of the group of learners is strong and continuous 
throughout the program (Seyer 1997:37). Seyer attributes this moti- 
vation to the use of themes generated by the participants themselves, 
and Holman agrees that the REFLECT program she observed in Ghana 
“focuses on topics which are of particular relevance and interest to the 
learners” (Herbert and Holman 1998:51). Our brief visits to nine cir- 
cles in Bangladesh confirmed for us the usefulness and genuine inter- 
est generated by the use of PRA-type graphics and their ability to 
uncover issues that are relevant and meaningful to participants. The 
facilitators, trainers, and NGO organizers all concurred that attendance 
at the REFLECT circles is very high. We asked the facilitator of the 
circle that demonstrated the highest literacy levels in its three-month 
running period how often the group met. Her response was, “Two 
hours a day, six days a week.” 

• Community ownership and involvement is inherent in the pro- 
gram. We agree with Seyer that since the PRA techniques engage the 
participants actively in articulating their own local reality, “it is not 
necessary to ‘self the materials or classes to the community; the 
community owns this process from the beginning” (p. 37). In all nine 
of the circles we visited in Bangladesh the same topics were used 
and the same format was noted in the maps, charts, and matrices — 
the implication being that the facilitators were leading circle 
participants into discussions of topics the facilitators had learned in 
their own training. Even so, the sense of group participation and 
ownership of the discussions did not appear to be diminished. 
Participants readily explained to us each of the maps, matrices, charts, 

O ' calendars, not only describing the contents, but also explaining the 
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only describing the contents, but also explaining the purpose and use 
of the graphic in question. 

• The REFLECT approach builds on local knowledge. We also agree 
with Seyer and Holman in affirming the success of the REFLECT ap- 
proach in this vital area. If local knowledge is not valued — and using 
an instructional method that is at odds, if not contrary, to traditional 
learning styles does not value local knowledge — then the new knowl- 
edge that is imparted in the literacy materials has little chance of in- 
corporation into the thoughts and values of the learners. However, it 
should be noted that the types of PRA techniques used in the circles 
we visited lent themselves more to identification of needs and prob- 
lems than to a more holistic focus on the knowledge and history of 
the community — whether written or oral — which also includes tri- 
umphs and successes, solutions and reconciliations, and a host of 
other positive experiences through which the community has gained 
knowledge. To focus only on problems and victimization is to dis- 
tort, not shape, the local reality. And to work primarily toward social 
change predisposes the community workers to ignore the aspects of 
local social and cultural order that the community may want to pro- 
mote and maintain. 

• It links literacy directly with learner perceived needs and devel- 
opment. Because the REFLECT approach is not based on pre- 
determined, ready-made materials, the actual concerns and issues clos- 
est to the participants have the opportunity to be voiced and articu- 
lated. Primer-based materials bear a heavy burden of generating 
interest in learners on the basis of keywords and related stories that 
rarely coincide with the learners’ interests and concerns at the time of 
the lesson. The REFLECT approach has the capacity to focus on the 
immediate concerns and interests of the participants and translate them 
into graphics and writing . 9 

• Numeracy is fully integrated into the REFLECT approach rather 
than tacked on as an afterthought as it is in so many other literacy 
programs. The integrated numeracy that is described in REFLECT 
materials was not demonstrated during our visits in Bangladesh. 
The numeracy we observed was more of the classroom type where 
the facilitator wrote several double-digit addition problems on the 



9 Interestingly, the disastrous floods of June-August 1998 did not result in any of the graphics 
that we observed in our visits, despite the fact that most of the circles were in the stricken 
areas. (If there were flood-related graphics, they were not shown to us.) However, the topics 
and issues that were addressed— local credit schemes, income-generating projects, links to 
resource-generating NGOs— were relevant to felt needs among the participants as a result of 
flooding. 
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chalkboard and had participants come to the board and try to complete 
them. We were told anecdotes of participants who were able to help 
out storekeepers with their accounts after attending the REFLECT cir- 
cles. The graphics — especially the community maps — have a rich po- 
tential for the counting and calculating needed in everyday life. 
Facilitators, however, may need additional training in order to be alert 
to the opportunities and to be able to improvise meaningful numeracy 
activities for the participants. 

The approach fosters creativity and indigenously-authored litera- 
ture from the inception of the literacy process. We agree with both 
Seyer and Holman that the REFLECT approach should encourage the 
creation of texts (both graphic and written), if not literature, from the 
first day onward. In fact, the approach has the potential of fostering a 
self-concept among participants of being creators of texts, of being 
writers [see Recommendation 3 below]. 

The REFLECT approach can be adapted to a wide variety of con- 
texts. Although the nine circles we visited in Bangladesh appeared to 
share many common traits, even then the adaptability of the approach 
was evident. The approach was used by both men’s and women’s 
groups, were facilitated by young women and a young man, as well as 
older women, were attended by a wide age-range of participants, in- 
doors as well as outdoors. Pilot projects in El Salvador, Uganda, and 
Bangladesh, reported in Archer and Cottingham (1996a), provided 
varied contexts for the approach and results reported from those efforts 
are quite positive. As for adaptability, we did not witness anything in 
the nine circles we visited that would cause us to question it. 

In many contexts, the REFLECT approach has been relatively low 
cost as compared with other approaches. Seyer qualifies this state- 
ment by applying it to the development of “initial” literacy materials. 
The use of locally available, familiar materials to create graphics that 
in turn generate texts for initial literacy acquisition is certainly an in- 
expensive approach. The observable costs in the REFLECT circles we 
visited in Bangladesh were for the large sheets of brown paper for the 
maps, charts, and diagrams, the felt-tipped markers, exercise books for 
the participants, pencils, and pens. There remains, however, an impor- 
tant unanswered question. Can these inexpensive, participant-generated 
materials help the participants expand and sustain their newly acquired 
literacy skills and abilities? If not, what additional materials — books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, posters, comic books, etc. — will be needed 
and how much will they cost? 

The approach has the potential to lead to positive community- 
initiated change (Herbert and Holman 1998:52). Although Holman 
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does not elaborate on this point, we feel it is one of the strongest 
points justifying efforts to use and adapt the REFLECT approach in 
other contexts. Our visits in Bangladesh were much too short to assess 
whether “positive community-initiated change” had occurred, but we 
did observe many instances of positive community interactions. For 
example, as each of the eight women’s circles demonstrated their ma- 
terials and modus operandi for us, they sat in their typical circle dis- 
cussing important community issues, problems, and solutions. 
Invariably, a crowd would gather around the twenty-five participants, 
made up of children of all ages, men and women, married and unmar- 
ried. It seems inevitable that the young girls, listening and watching 
their mothers and aunts construct graphics and charts and discuss pos- 
sible actions for improving the community, would be expanding their 
own sense of purpose and potential. Likewise, in the one men’s circle 
we visited, the facilitator indicated that a teen-aged participant, sitting 
beside his father, had quit the formal education class he was enrolled 
in to join the REFLECT circle “because the activities were more rele- 
vant and interesting than the school’s.” 

4.2 Disadvantages 

• The acquisition of literacy skills is not sequential (Seyer 1997:38). 
Seyer considers it to be a disadvantage that REFLECT literacy instruc- 
tion lacks a smooth movement “from beginning literacy with a few 
vocabulary items to larger chunks of language.” This criticism presup- 
poses an understanding of literacy as a linear, sequential process, the 
same understanding that undergirds primer-based literacy methods. 
Thus, it would be unfair to accuse the promoters of REFLECT of ex- 
cluding what they have announced from the beginning that they are 
rejecting, namely a primer-based approach. On the other hand, the 
REFLECT facilitators we observed in Bangladesh were doing some- 
thing very like an alphabet or syllable approach to direct instruction. 
In several demonstrations, the facilitator wrote the word generated 
from the discussion on the chalkboard, then broke it down into its 
component parts, giving the name (not the sound) for each symbol. 
This was typical. In short, the REFLECT facilitators used the same 
part-to-whole method that primer approaches use, without the advan- 
tage of their carefully constructed progression from most productive to 
least productive sounds/symbols. 

We feel that the theoretically haphazard way that REFLECT developers 
have incorporated literacy acquisition into the approach is a definite 
shortcoming, but we do not feel that the addition of a traditional primer 
is the antidote. In a participatory community development approach 
such as REFLECT, the logical choice of instructional methodology is 
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one in which the learners participate fully, from the beginning, in 
meaningful interaction with culturally relevant texts. 10 In the SIL con- 
text, three variations on this kind of approach are: (1) language experi- 
ence (more a technique than a method), (2) interactive whole language 
(a variation/combination of whole-to-part and part-to-whole ap- 
proaches with the former dominating), and (3) the Multi-Strategy 
Method (Stringer and Faraclas 1987) (a combination of whole-to-part 
and part- to- whole divided equally into two halves). [We present sug- 
gestions for a possible adaptation of these models for REFLECT under 
Recommendation 1 below.] 

• Lack of post-literacy materials leading learners into a wider liter- 
ate environment. This is, quite frankly, a deficiency hardly unique to 
the REFLECT approach. In our opinion, the single most important 
factor in sustaining literacy is the availability of a large quantity of 
varied (in topic and level of difficulty), culturally relevant, and afford- 
able literature in the readers’ mother tongue. As Seyer points out, the 
same needs apply to the language-of-wider-communication that is the 
target of literacy programs with a transitional component. 

• Need for highly motivated, skilled facilitators. Seyer and Holman 
both refer to this as a weakness in the REFLECT approaches they have 
studied. We agree and consider this a critical issue for REFLECT or- 
ganizers. Freire’s original literacy approach demanded just such a 
“highly motivated, highly skilled facilitator” and in many situations 
the approach failed precisely because those kind of facilitators are hard 
to find and hard to train. Actionaid promotes the REFLECT approach 
(i.e., Freire regenerated) as having overcome that major hurdle through 
the use of “empowering community techniques” (i.e., PRA techniques, 
especially the use of graphics in initial literacy acquisition). Has 
REFLECT actually solved the Freirean facilitator dilemma or is it a 
methodological mirage? Our unoriginal reply to that is: yes and no. 

Yes, the PRA techniques used by REFLECT facilitators with a mini- 
mum of training effectively engage participants in discussion and dia- 
logue of relevant and socially significant issues. We observed some of 
this ourselves and the reports of other participants’ visits to REFLECT 
circles in India, Nepal, and other parts of Bangladesh all confirm that 
this aspect of the approach is highly successful. 



At the REFLECT Global Conference in Puri, India, participants made a strong point of this 
in their recommendations to Actionaid. The developers and staff of REFLECT for Actionaid 
seem clearly aware of the problems of their literacy method (or lack of one) and are seeking 
advice from those with an interest in the success of the approach and expertise and experience 
in language education. In addition, participants made a strong plea for more literature and 
Q lining of trainers and facilitators. 
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No, REFLECT has not solved the training dilemma completely because 
their facilitators seem to be poorly equipped to implement an unstruc- 
tured instructional method without a clear understanding of the theory 
and process of literacy acquisition, especially among adult learners. 
SIL experience in participatory literacy approaches, however, supports 
the idea that trainers and facilitators, without high levels of education 
(i.e., not beyond Grade 10 or Form 4) can be equipped to use these 
techniques effectively. 

The training program that is needed would retain the emphases on 
participation that is already a part of the REFLECT approach as well as 
the clearly successful use of PRA techniques. It would add a third em- 
phasis, i.e., facilitators would gain a basic understanding of the princi- 
ples and processes of learning that would guide them in fostering 
literacy acquisition. 

• The implications of using the approach with unwritten languages 
have not been well considered. Seyer makes a strong point that 
REFLECT promoters have apparently not dealt seriously with the lin- 
guistic complexities of many indigenous languages. This, we suspect, 
is true. In Bangladesh, we asked the RCU staff what they do in areas 
where the people do not speak Bengali. Their response was that every- 
one speaks Bengali (and it was true in the circles we visited). How- 
ever, two of the groups that visited REFLECT circles in the south and 
east of Bangladesh reported that the people used their own mother 
tongue in normal community interactions and did not understand Ben- 
gali well. These groups recommended that Actionaid investigate using 
the mother tongue for the PRA graphics. Actionaid staff we spoke with 
informally in India also indicated their concern with this issue, al- 
though as Seyer suggests (1997:39), they do suspect that SIL members 
purposely keep linguistics as mystifying as possible for the “uniniti- 
ated.” That is unfortunate, especially if the emphasis on linguistic con- 
cerns — orthography issues such as symbol choice, suprasegmental 
representations, phonemic versus morphophonemic spellings, for ex- 
ample — hinders the local community’s participation in the whole pro- 
cess of developing a writing system that, in the long run, will be theirs 
to use and develop. SIL linguists can support the process of developing 
“user friendly” orthographies by providing linguistically and socio- 
linguistically viable options for REFLECT and similar projects. Such 
a role requires the “expert” to relinquish “control” over the decision- 
making process but in the end fosters community ownership of the 
orthography. 
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5. Recommendations 

The following recommendations are presented with the hope that SIL teams 
in a variety of sociolinguistic and cultural settings will experiment with 
and adapt the REFLECT approach, especially if they are involved in com- 
munity development projects. 

1* That SIL members with training, experience, and expertise (whatever 
that means!) in literacy acquisition work on adapting interactive whole 
language, Multi-Strategy Method, or language experience methods 
into the REFLECT approach. 11 

Several features will need to be included: 

• a process for developing participant-generated texts beyond the 
graphics stage; 

• a process of developing mother-tongue writers to produce inter- 
esting and culturally relevant literature in the language; 

• a process by which awareness and other community development 
materials can be made available to support the literacy acquisition 
process; and 

• a process by which locally-authored materials can be published, 
printed, and distributed within the language community at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

2. That the training component for the REFLECT approach be adapted so 
that, to the extent possible given local constraints, it includes a longer 
training component for both the trainers and the facilitators. Again, 
several factors need to be included. 

• The training needs to equip facilitators with a basic understanding 
of the theories and principles that underlie the method that is 
chosen. 

• It needs to provide facilitators with guidelines for introducing the 
necessary elements of the orthography in a (relatively) structured 
way, i.e., more than a random selection of letters or symbols and 
less than the strictly controlled introduction of phonemes through 
primer-based instruction. 



Holman (1998:49) reiterates in her account of the Anufo case study that Gudschinsky prim- 
ers have functioned effectively in many African contexts, and REFLECT facilitators there are 
familiar with the method. We do not suggest that what is not broken be fixed. We do, how- 
ever, suggest that the evaluators of the pilot programs be alert for possible confusion when the 
participatory focus of the PRA techniques and the emphasis on the REFLECT circle as a com- 
munity of learners try to interface with the inherently teacher-centered approach used in the 
^ J ;-*- ! ns ky method. 
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3. That research be conducted to determine the degree to which the em- 
phasis on the creation of graphics and text early in the literacy acqui- 
sition process correlates with participants’ increased ability to read 
with understanding and fluency. 

4. That SIL members continue to dialogue with Actionaid personnel in 
the use and adaptation of the REFLECT approach. 



6. Conclusion 

Our personal view of the REFLECT approach 12 — warts and all, as they 
say — has resulted in our increased interest in this innovation and optimism 
about its potential for use in ethnolinguistic minority communities served 
by SIL personnel and others. Major problems such as facilitator training, 
literature production, and literacy instructional methodology all need to be 
addressed. Although not a panacea for every community development or 
literacy project, the REFLECT approach nevertheless warrants trial and 
adaptation wherever community participation is integral to the success of 
the development effort, which is, of course, everywhere. 
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Literacy Programs: 
Getting the Ideology Right 

Keith Berry 



Keith Berry and his wife , Christine, have been working among the Abun peo- 
ple (Bird's Head , Irian Jay a, Indonesia) with SIL since 1986. They have been 
working on translation as well as literacy and primary health programs. 



Introduction 

“The objective of an ideological subsystem is to give a ‘soul’ to the body 
of the literacy programme. [It provides] a set of values to use in making 
choices” (Bhola 1994:158). 



Over the years many groups, both government and nongovernment organi- 
zations have endeavored to organize and implement literacy programs 
among the minority peoples of the world. Often these programs have been 
ineffective. One of the main reasons is that insufficient consideration has 
been given to the local culture or worldview. Generally when outsiders or 
Western-educated insiders plan programs, they do so based upon their own 
worldview. One of the biggest problems is that the values, ideas, beliefs, 
and attitudes of outsiders somehow infiltrate the program. 

Initially, practitioners took the Western “essay-text” model of literacy and 
tried to implement that in minority cultures. Street (1995) has labeled this 
type of approach as the “autonomous” model of literacy. This single form 
of literacy, which ignores different cultural contexts, does not always fit 
the recipients’ culture. One problem with this model is that it assumes a 
narrow, culturally-specific, Western view of what literacy is. Instead, 
Street proposes what he calls an IDEOLOGICAL MODEL and that there are 
many literacies, not one. Literacy differs according to the cultural context. 
The ideological model instead pays explicit attention to the local forms of 
literacy and culture. The ideology that literacy programs are based upon 
needs to be thought through clearly in order to make sure that a program is 
relevant and will be in accord with the recipients’ worldview. 

Promoters of literacy have focused on various reasons for doing literacy. 
For example, UNESCO has placed considerable emphasis on functional 
literacy, which came to mean that the goal of literacy was to enable the 
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recipients to function in an economic sense. Others promoted critical liter- 
acy with the aim of helping the recipients to develop their cognitive proc- 
esses to “read the world,” to understand the issues and be empowered to 
implement change, and to be released from oppression. Other types of liter- 
acy promoted have been labeled as cultural literacy (to help release local 
people from superstition, apathy, and fatalism), survival literacy (to help 
preserve a minority culture from dominant cultures), political literacy (to 
promote national unity and democracy), women’s literacy (to promote 
equality of gender, to promote development, given that women’s role in that 
is crucial in many cases), and spiritual literacy (to help convert and nurture 
faith in God). 

Although these may not have been importing the Western essay-text model 
of literacy, most are still based upon Western ideologies, such as material- 
ism, democracy, equality of gender, and the Western ideas of what is “edu- 
cated”. The problem with this is that many minority groups do not embrace 
these values in the same way they are embraced in the West, and that is 
one significant reason why these programs are often not effective. 

The contention of this article is that in order to plan, promote, and imple- 
ment literacy programs that will be effective in minority groups, practitio- 
ners need to leave aside their own values, ideas, and beliefs and endeavor 
to come to a deep understanding of the recipients’ worldview. A literacy 
program based upon the recipients’ worldview is much more likely to be 
effective. If, for example, their culture does not embrace the idea of women 
being literate, then a program aimed at this will not be effective, at least 
not until the people there change their values in that area. The desirability 
and the methods of changing minority peoples’ values are issues outside 
the scope of this article. 

One area that is often overlooked by Western practitioners is that of spiri- 
tual literacy. It is my observation that most Westerners see that as a narrow 
purpose for literacy, because spirituality does not figure highly in their 
values. In contrast, it appears to this author, based upon personal knowl- 
edge of several minority groups in Irian Jaya, Indonesia, that many minor- 
ity groups of the world place a high value on spiritual awareness. 
Practitioners who minimize the importance of this area because of their 
own ideologies will tend to organize literacy programs that will not pro- 
duce the hoped for results. 



Personal perspectives 

The ideology underpinning a literacy program is very important. This 
author must confess that he did not consciously think through this before 
beginning a literacy program among the Abun people in Irian Jaya during 
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1996 _ 97 . Having subsequently sorted through this issue, it seemed useful 
to share some perspectives. 

In community development, local involvement is encouraged as a must for 
all types of programs, and there is a wealth of evidence, as well as just 
plain common sense, that supports this approach. Even so, a field workers’ 
own way of thinking often dominates, and programs frequently do not pro- 
duce the hoped for results. Ethnocentric ity is like a vicious disease that 
some individuals get tangled up with as they try to work crossculturally. 
That is no exception when it comes to literacy programs; therefore, literacy 
workers need to thoroughly think through upon what ideology any program 
is based. 

Each program has its own set of values, beliefs, and attitudes. As Baynham 
(1995:1) points out, “Literacy is ideological: like all uses of language it is 
not neutral, but shapes and is shaped by deeply held ideological positions 
which can be either implicit or explicit.” But what are the ideological posi- 
tions that shape literacy; what are the underlying values upon which liter- 
acy programs are based? 

In this discussion, ideology can be defined as Baynham (1995:4) does, that 
is, “a collection of ideas, beliefs and attitudes which, taken together make 
up a world view....” It is this worldview that shapes the definition of liter- 
acy adopted in each program. 

In this article several aspects in relation to ideology are considered. Firstly, 
the ideological positions held by proponents of adult literacy are discussed. 
This can best be understood by analysis of what underlies the definitions 
given for literacy in each case. Then following that is a discussion about 
what ideological position may be considered most desirable for literacy in 
rural, developing world, minority people groups. The ideology, which was 
the basis of the Abun literacy program is discussed in relation to com- 
monly held positions. 



Ideological positions 

Some literacy programs do not appear to have any particular ideology and 
may be said to follow an AUTONOMOUS model, as described by Street 
(1995 and elsewhere). Such an approach deals primarily with the teaching 
and learning of encoding and decoding skills in discrete, measurable com- 
petencies independently of social contexts. This approach has tended to be 
the default in SIL programs. No doubt many people simply believe in an 
inherent value in learning how to read and write. They themselves learned 
and found it useful for a multitude of reasons and thereby presume that 
others, regardless of context, would likewise find it helpful, without neces- 
sarily pinpointing any particular objective. 
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However, it is generally accepted that literacy cannot be an end in itself. 
Proponents of the autonomous model assert that by learning how to read 
and write, the new literate’s cognitive processes will be improved (Goody 
and Watt 1968). Bhola (1994:160) concurs, “Whatever the objective, or 
whatever the setting in which it is taught, literacy adds potential to human 
capacities.” Others disagree, for example, Scribner and Cole (1981) found 
that among the Vai there was little or no superiority of literates over non- 
literates in tests of memory, conceptual agility, and deductive reasoning. 
From this author’s own subjective assessment of Abun people, he tends to 
concur with Scribner and Cole. The cognitive processes of those who are 
not literate appear to be similar to those who are. There is one difference 
that was noticed among the Abun people, and that is that when individuals 
become literate there is an accompanying improvement in self-esteem. As 
a result there is a greater outward expression of their capacities, thus it may 
well appear as though literacy improves cognitive processes. This opinion 
is based on many years of living with and observing those who have be- 
come literate. 

For those who subscribe to the autonomous model, their objective is to 
help the general development of the recipients. Their ideology has a rather 
broad spectrum and to a large extent allows the recipients to adapt their 
newfound literateness to suit their own ideology. The main problem here is 
that a broad ideology like this may not convert to a strong mobilizing ef- 
fect that will impel illiterates to action (UNESCO 1980:27). Other ideolo- 
gies have more specific aims, and they will now be considered. 

Ideologies are not always clearly stated and need to be deduced from the 
definition of literacy proposed by the organizers of a program. Over the 
years there has been a development of literacy definitions by UNESCO and 
others. Most notable are the concepts of functional literacy and critical 
literacy. Initially the idea of functional literacy was to enable the recipients 
to function in their own cultural context, but since the UNESCO conference 
in Tehran in 1965, there has been a shift in thinking whereby functional 
literacy has been more tied to economic functions (Bhola 1994:32). 
UNESCO (1980:23) states that “economic motivations have a leading part 
to play in the definition of objectives among both promoters and learners.” 
Meisenhelder (1992:4) also notes in regard to functional literacy that 
“[w]hile functionality — the idea that literacy should not be an end in it- 
self — is still at the core of literacy theorising and practice today, the con- 
cept has undergone transformation in part as the result of changing notions 
about what constitutes development.” Functional literacy, therefore, is very 
much tied up with economic development. 

On the other hand, Freire (1982, 1985), Giroux (1989), and McLaren 
(1989) champion literacy as critical praxis to be used to critique and trans- 
g> the literate’s world, that is, critical literacy which helps to liberate, 
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encourage, and to some extent empower new literates to “read the world” 
around them and change it in accordance with their worldview. It seeks to 
organize people for political action for transforming the world around them 
(Bhola 1994:33). Similarly, in the case of Guinea-Bissau, it is acknowl- 
edged that first and foremost literacy entails restoring people’s dignity and 
changing the quality of society (UNESCO 1980:20). 

In contrast to the Freire view, other politically orientated ideologies upon 
which literacy campaigns are based enable the government to be the prime 
mover by using literacy as a tool to assist in working towards national 
unity, provision of equal opportunity, and the democratization of the na- 
tion, such as in Afghanistan, Peru, India, and the UK (UNESCO 1980:21). 
In this case the push for political change comes more from the government 
rather than, as Freire’ s approach suggests, from the new literate. 

By way of comparison, according to Bhola, critical literacy has not yet 
won over functional literacy; the latter is appearing and reappearing with 
emphasis on economic functionality in many forms: workplace literacy, 
task-specific literacy, and intergenerational literacy or family literacy 
(1994:33). Even though that is the case, now both functional literacy and 
critical literacy have been in a sense combined into what Bhola (1994:37) 
posits as the current concept of functional literacy, that is, one that encom- 
passes three elements: literacy, functionality, and awareness: 

• Literacy focuses on the skills of reading and writing. ... 

• Functionality deals with economic skills. 

• Awareness creates awareness among learners in regard to their 
social, cultural, and political life. 

This functional literacy triangle, as Bhola calls it, includes education to 
provide the basic level of skills and content needed in the targeted society. 
Thus, there can be no universal or standard syllabuses. 

But what ideological positions are these two types of literacy, or the mix 
suggested by Bhola, based upon? What are their underlying philosophies? 
Functional literacy, as it is now defined with its strong economic compo- 
nent and with its aims of development of the individual and their commu- 
nity, has as its basis the Western worldview that economic development is 
important and highly desirable. This is based on a Western materialistic 
worldview. 

In the same way, critical literacy is also based on another Western world- 
view, as noted by Waters (1997:40). “[C]ritical theorists reassert the im- 
portance of rational inquiry which has been the cornerstone of western 
thinking for several hundred years.” While people groups in rural, devel- 
oping world settings to some extent subscribe to these Western values of 
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materialism and rational inquiry, are such values as central to their world- 
view as many Westerners unquestionably assume? This is doubtful. 

Many critical literacy proponents vigorously promote ‘democ- 
racy’, but this may, or may not, be the preferred form of social or- 
ganisation for many groups. Alternatively, some critical literacy 
theorists have an idealistic view of indigenous cultures; in that they 
view ‘oppression’ as coming from outside a culture and ignore as- 
pects within it, or within the individual, that oppress. Also some 
working within the critical literacy perspectives view indigenous 
cultures as sacrosanct, believing that contact and/or colonisation 
have brought changes which have mainly been negative. However 
the views of those within the indigenous community may differ on 
this point 1 (Waters 1997:44). 

One may also set up a literacy campaign with the aim of helping minority 
people groups survive from the encroaching “outside” world. To some 
extent critical literacy can play a part in the struggles of indigenous peoples 
to maintain their languages and cultures when facing the onslaught of more 
dominant discourses (Faraclas 1993, Freire 1985). However, critical liter- 
acy may not achieve this aim in a way that suits the culture or national 
government. Certainly a critical literacy program, of the type suggested by 
Freire, conducted among minority groups in some countries would not be 
condoned by the central government. 

Other reasons for conducting literacy programs which some label as nar- 
row are, for example, to professionalize labor or to convert people to par- 
ticular religious beliefs (Bhola 1994:159). But even at the base of these 
“reasons” are deeper ideologies. For professionalization of labor, presuma- 
bly as a result the business would hope to ultimately gain greater profits 
through greater productivity, that is, this is a manifestation of the same 
materialistic worldview that drives functional literacy. 

In regard to the use of literacy to convert people to particular religious be- 
liefs, if this was indeed genuine (not a scam to seek material benefits for 
the promoter), then one possible ideological basis could be one of a con- 
viction that a spiritual orientation change would benefit the recipients’ 
quality of life both on the earth and eternally. UNESCO acknowledges that 
motivations for literacy are frequently bound up with religion, noting that 
historically speaking a concern with being able to read sacred writings has 
been one of the basic factors involved in giving impetus to the literacy 



For example, several of my Papua New Guinean friends and colleagues refer to the many 
good things that have resulted from mission contact, citing such things as the introduction of 
O and education services and the cessation of intertribal conflict and cannibalism. 
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movement in a large number of countries (1980:26). This could be called 
spiritual literacy. 

A further objective is contained within what is known as cultural literacy, 
which aims at creating a man who understands his physical environment 
correctly and is willing to conquer and develop it. In other words, cultural 
literacy is used as a tool to enable self-emancipation from superstition, 
apathy, and fatalism. It helps correct “wrong thinking” that is bound up in 
the culture of people groups (UNESCO 1980:25). But what is “wrong 
thinking”? What is “wrong” is based upon a belief that the dominant 
Western-educated, cultural worldview is correct. 

There are those, such as Topping (1992), who disagree with ideologies that 
promote “cultural literacy” claiming that indigenous cultural erosion is 
undesirable. He documents cultural erosion in the Pacific Islands as a result 
of literacy. He also acknowledges that literacy is a powerful tool for 
change and is particularly concerned that there needs to be policies in place 
to make sure that the traditional culture of the participants is not eroded as 
a result. There is, he says, “increasing isolation and alienation from tradi- 
tional sources and areas of knowledge as literacy takes place. These vari- 
ous types of knowledge, all of which depend on memory and oral 
transmission, are no match for that transmitted by the printed word, such is 
the power of literacy” (p. 28). 

The expression “cultural erosion” has negative connotations. People like 
Topping somehow have a standard for traditional oral societies that any 
change in their culture is not good. Whereas, our own culture is changing 
rapidly, and there is little negative comment about that. The desire for oral 
societies’ cultures to be maintained like a piece in a museum is unrealistic, 
and indeed, those individuals who feel that way would not want their own 
cultures to remain static. Cultures are dynamic and ever changing. People 
in oral societies themselves determine in what ways they want to change 
their culture. Some new things they will integrate into their culture and 
others they will reject. No outsider has the right to complain that another 
ethnic group’s culture has been eroded. It is that group s choice to change. 
It always has been and it always will be. 

Let me digress and explain why policies should not be in place to prevent 
recipients’ cultures from being eroded. Why is it felt that erosion is nega- 
tive? Some aspects of cultural “erosion”, at least in part due to literacy that 
this author has encountered among the Abun people, have been very posi- 
tive. For example, when twins were born, the Abun people used to kill one 
of the twins. In 1988 I saw this happen in the village where I live with my 
wife and family. Also, dependence on the shaman in Abun culture has been 
diminishing, however, the infant mortality rate has been improving. In a 
survey of 137 Abun-speaking families in 1997, this author discovered that 
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during that last ten years on average 60 percent of shaman children died, 
whereas only 40 percent of non-shaman children died. This seems to put 
into question the shaman’s rituals and teachings. Who would take his sick 
child to a doctor who could not adequately treat his own children? The 
head shaman in our village has had twelve children, but only one of them 
is still alive today. Certainly when one hears a shaman teaching such as, 
“do not give a child with diarrhea any water,” one begins to understand 
why mortality of shaman’s children is significantly higher. These aspects 
of culture have been “eroded” recently by increased literacy among the 
Abun people. Who would say that is a negative thing? The Abun people 
themselves are very pleased with this change in their culture. 

On the other hand, it is very difficult to try to engineer cultural change in 
ways the people do not want. An attempt to reintroduce Abun traditional 
song types into popular usage again was well nigh impossible. The Abun 
figured that it was making a backward step to do such a thing, so efforts to 
“restore” culture were not received. In the final analysis, the people them- 
selves make decisions as to what changes they make to their culture, so 
how then can any outsider criticize the use of literacy saying it erodes cul- 
ture. It helps to reshape culture in accordance with the people’s own de- 
sires. People are not passive objects who are simply manipulated by 
outsiders with literacy (Kulick and Stroud 1993:31). Literacy is shaped by 
culture as much as literacy shapes culture. Many traditional oral societies 
around the world are just waiting for the positive changes that can result 
through being literate. 

Both the ideology that promotes cultural literacy, that the Western, cultural 
worldview is best, and that which opposes it, the ideology of the sacrosanct 
nature of indigenous cultures, are not necessarily viewpoints subscribed to 
by minority people groups like the Abun people. 

Another issue in the ideological debate is the desire to impact and release 
women from illiteracy. Bhola (1994) subscribes to the ideology of univer- 
sal literacy. He says, “We are particularly in favour of gender equality in 
literacy promotion. Gender should not open only some doors and close all 
others” (p. 161). The basis of this ideology, however, comes back to the 
Western cultural worldview, and who says that is the best one? Equality of 
gender, and even emphasis of development of women (in an effort to re- 
dress a lack), has become a popular feature of development programs over 
the last few decades. It has been generally accepted among community 
development workers as axiomatic to any positive development. 2 The 
Western development of the idea of equality of genders, however, 
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In this author s experience this is true; women are generally more reliable than men in run- 
ning projects, so there is good reason for this push. For example, some of the best tutors in the 
Q literacy program were women. 
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sometimes goes too far. Bhola’s comment that gender should not only open 
some doors and close all others reflects an attitude that ignores practical 
realities. Gender does shut some doors, and that is reality. Males are not 
made to bear children! There is equality in the sense of status, but it must 
be acknowledged that roles are different. In some cultures women may not 
want to, or be permitted by their spouse or parents to, take part in literacy 
programs. In such cases it may be seen as an inappropriate role for women 
to be literate because of what literacy is perceived to do for them. Is their 
cultural view “wrong” just because it is unacceptable to the current posi- 
tion in Western culture? Would those who oppose cultural erosion be 
happy to support any culture that prevented women from becoming liter- 
ate? It is a strange inconsistency that those people who tend to hold tradi- 
tional culture as sacrosanct are also most vigorous in promoting equal roles 
for both genders. Should a literacy program be focused specifically on 
women? If the local culture does not embrace it, then this ideology will 
result in an ineffective program. 

In summary, there are several types of ideological positions upon which 
literacy work is based. These include the following: 

• materialistic worldview with its economic motivations which 
leads to functional literacy, 

• rational thinking, democracy, a sacrosanct view of indigenous 
cultures and political motivations which lead to critical literacy, 

• national unity, equal opportunity, and political motivations which 
lead to political literacy, 

• spiritually orientated worldview and religious motivations which 
lead to spiritual literacy, 

• dominant Western-educated culture worldview and cultural moti- 
vations which lead to cultural literacy, and 

• Western cultural view of equality of gender and cultural motiva- 
tions which lead to women’s literacy. 

These positions overlap with each other to some extent, and any program 
may consist of several of these mixed together or not even have a defined 
ideology. According to Bhola (1994), in the final analysis that does not 
really matter. “Indeed it is not absolutely necessary to have a clear ideology 
to support literacy or even to have only one ideological justification for liter- 
acy promotion. All that matters is that literacy work be permitted and pro- 
moted. Whatever the objective of those promoting literacy, illiterates 
become literate. Literacy wins. Ultimately new literates win” (p. 161). 

The above discussion considers the ideology from the point of view of the 
promoters, but the learners may well have different objectives for wanting 
to take part in a literacy program, Therefore, Bhola comments that it does 
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not really matter. UNESCO also observes, “The intentions of the govern- 
ment or non-government agencies engaged in this work do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the public involved” (p. 18). Furthermore, the ide- 
ologies of others involved in the program such as the teachers or supervi- 
sors may also differ from the promoters. Bhola notes, “The ideological 
subsystem is something of which literacy workers are often unaware. 
Teachers and others at the grassroots can make ideology come to life... or 
they can subvert the programme’s ideology” (p. 158). Even so, the poli- 
cies, program, and materials are usually largely determined by the promot- 
ers’ ideology. But if a literacy program is to be successful what ideological 
position is best? Does it matter? Should it be contextually determined? 
How should it be formulated? 



It is difficult to say if one particular ideological system is best for diverse 
groups of rural minority peoples. Instead the appropriate ideology needs to 
be contextually determined and decidedly not based upon an ethnocentric 
outsider’s ideas. Fordham, Holland, and Millican (1995) take the view that 
the learners themselves, as well as agencies and field workers should have 
their own view of what should be done and be full participants at all levels 
of decision making. They say, “If the views of insiders are not taken into 
account, it is unlikely that the outsider will design a programme that can 
achieve lasting results” (p. 7). Insiders’ views need to be taken into account 
at the beginning, when the ideological basis is being laid. This must be 
balanced with the potential input from outsiders, since the insiders’ experi- 
ence is often somewhat limited. For Papua New Guinea, Waters (1997:45) 
comes to similar conclusions. “It is my contention that ultimately Papua 
New Guineans should decide which understandings of literacy should be 
adopted in vernacular literacy programmes within their country. For the 
context is theirs, they alone are thoroughly immersed in and understand it 
and are the ones who should control it. However those who decide should 
do so knowing all available options.” 

In the Abun context, several Abun coworkers were involved in the initial 
stages; however the ideology was not consciously set as such. Instead the 
situation and needs for literacy among the Abun people were assessed and 
on that basis literacy was promoted. The ideological basis was a mixture of 
spiritual and social reasons. The economic motivation of functional literacy 
was definitely not a part of the ideology, nor were the political connota- 
tions of critical literacy in focus. One exception here was the aim to enable 
Abun people to be able to protect themselves from unscrupulous outsiders. 
For the Abun literacy program, the ideology was in fact strongly connected 
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to the local context and need. There were social needs and spiritual needs, 
and the main aim of the program was to help fulfil these needs. 

Socially, Abun people needed to be able to handle encroaching “civiliza- 
tion” from outside. For example, Waikoi was an elderly Abun lady who 
was busy preparing the evening meal late one afternoon. She had picked 
the young pumpkin leaves and washed them. She began by placing a little 
coconut oil in a large wok. When the oil was very hot she added her leaves. 
She fried them in the oil and added some water. Then she began looking 
around for fetsin (MSG). She thought she saw her daughter buy some the 
day before and put it inside the house. She searched around until she found 
the little packet. Pleased with herself she came out to the kitchen and 
poured it in. All of a sudden she was aghast with the results. The whole lot 
started bubbling up. She began swearing at it and cursing the silly thing! It 
bubbled up so much that the leaves with the bubbles overflowed. She be- 
came frantic and threw the whole lot away. Not long after her daughter, 
Ester, returned from the garden to get an account of the whole experience. 
Ester' explained that the stuff in the little packet was not fetsin but rather 
shampoo. Of course, Waikoi could not read, so it was hard for her to know. 
Literacy is more and more becoming a need for the Abun people as devel- 
opment reaches into their area. There are many reasons why an Abun per- 
son would want to learn to read or at least to prevent a repetition of the 
above type of occurrence. 

The main reason to learn to read for the Abun people is spiritual; in par- 
ticular, they desire to be able to read sacred writings and songbooks. Liter- 
acy is’ mainly used in Abun villages for this purpose, thus an ideology 
based on their assessed needs is crucial for a program to have any chance 
of success. The use of functional or critical literacy-oriented programs 
which presume materialistic and democratic worldviews, that is, essentially 
Western worldviews, are not appropriate in contexts like that of the Abun 
people. Having said that, even with a program focused on the spiritual 
area, benefits can also flow over to economic, social, cultural, and political 
areas of life and may be even more effective than any program specifically 
aimed in these other directions. Why? There is a strong connection with 
spiritual satisfaction and all other areas of life among rural, developing 
world people groups. 3 For example, one of our friends, Isak, who already 
professed himself to be a Christian, became more spiritually satisfied by a 
better understanding of what it means to be a Christian by reading scripture 
in Abun. He then decided to plant a peanut garden, sold the peanuts, and 
earned Rp500.000 (about $350), whereas no one else in the Abun people 
group had significantly improved their economic status in this way before 
this time. His endeavors in this area resulted from contentment in his 
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spiritual life. It seems that economic improvement for Isak came as a result 
of adequate spiritual orientation and security. Without that there is little 
purpose to do anything except survive. So, although Western writers may 
label values that seek to fulfil spiritual needs as narrow, rural minority 
people groups in the developing world have a worldview that places spiri- 
tual security much higher than materialism, democracy, or rational inquiry. 
Literacy programs therefore need to consider these values in order to be 
effective. 

Matane (1986) notes that peoples in Papua New Guinea have a distinctive 
philosophy of education that focuses on integral human development in 
social, spiritual, physical, economic, and political areas. The ideologies or 
objectives of literacy promotion are many and varied, but as UNESCO 
(1980:27) notes, “the position and role of each of these objectives varies 
considerably from one geographical, political and cultural context to an- 
other.” This author suggests that among minority people groups the spiri- 
tual area is of much higher significance than any Westerner would begin to 
imagine. In rural developing world contexts, programs that are based on 
Western ideologies alone and do not take the spiritual factor into account 
will have limited success. 

Some people reject what they refer to as narrow purposes, such as the 
spiritual factor. Instead they advocate political and economic purposes for 
literacy, somehow believing that these help improve the individuals’ qual- 
ity of life more so than the spiritual and social purposes for literacy that 
were the basis for the Abun literacy program. Political reasons or economic 
reasons are just as narrow, if not more narrow than spiritual and social rea- 
sons for literacy in the contexts such as those under discussion. Frequently 
political and economic improvements have little impact on one’s quality of 
life. In fact, it often leads to the very opposite. This author has seen eco- 
nomic improvement among people in Irian Jaya without adequate spiritual 
orientation result in greater drunkenness and carousing with consequent 
fights, misery, and court cases. Why promote economic improvement as a 
good reason for literacy in the light of that? Western thinking holds that eco- 
nomic improvement is good, but that does not always hold up in developing 
communities. Some groups have sold land and then squandered the money 
on drink and adulterous living. In the end they had to spend much time and 
effort dealing with offended parties in court cases. More income does not 
necessarily result in that which minority people’s want. 

In conclusion, ideologies employed in conducting literacy work in devel- 
oping countries have generally been based upon Western worldviews as to 
what is of value, such as materialism, rational inquiry, democracy, equality 
of gender, and the like. Many people groups, and in particular those which 
are minority groups living in rural areas, often do not embrace these ideas. 
0 i result literacy programs that promote such concepts would not be as 
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effective as they could be. In order to be most effective, an ideology needs 
to be firmly based upon the values of the recipients of the program. Pro- 
grams aimed at improving the spiritual awareness of people groups like the 
Abun people will be based on a more solid ideological foundation desirable 
to the participants of the program and therefore more likely to be effective. 
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Please be sure the following instructions are followed when submitting an 
article for possible publication in Notes on Literacy. 

1 . Submit articles in electronic format (either MAC or DOS), plus 
send a hard copy to the editor. If you choose to send an article 
via e-mail, be sure it is in DOS format, as the editor’s computer will 
not recognize MAC e-mail. A hard copy is needed, because some 
items do not translate well between computers, as many different 
computers and programs are used. Viewing the hard copy shows 
how the author intended the article to appear. Special characters, 
especially, can get lost. 

2. Include a brief biographical sketch. This should include relevant 
training and degrees earned, dates of service, field(s) of service, 
and current title (e.g., literacy specialist, consultant, etc.). 

3. Be sure all direct quotes (anything in quotation marks) have 
the proper citation in the text where they occur. This includes 
the author’s last name, year of publication, and page number(s). 
Indirect quotes (material paraphrased without quotation marks) 
need to include the author’s last name and year of publication. 
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journal, and for journals and anthologies: article name, volume, 
issue, and page numbers. 

5. Be sure to include your current mailing address, as well as an 
e-mail address, if available. Once an article is accepted and 
published, the author will receive a complimentary copy of the 
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Long Words 



Ursula Wiesemann, SIL Germany 

Ursula Wiesemann worked among the Kaingang Indians in 
Brazil from 1958-1978, and she headed the teacher train- 
ing school for them in 1970-71. She obtained a Ph.D. de- 
gree in Germany in 1966. Since 1978 she has been a lin- 
guistics consultant, for the Africa Area of SIL and is 
involved in training indigenous linguists. 

Why do words have to be so long that potential readers, after 
mastering the letters of the alphabet, syllables, and short words, 
still cannot manage them? It seems that long words are hard to read 
in any language. This is not because anyone wants them to be. 
They just are. The real question is: what constitutes a long word in 
any given language? Can words be too short for easy reading? 
What word length is just right? How is word length determined in 
any language? Is it the same for all languages? Is there such a thing 
as a psycholinguistic unit “word” which, of course, would have to 
be language specific? 

Obviously, whoever determines long words for a particular lan- 
guage has reason to write parts of words together. The researcher 
probably looks at grammatical criteria balanced with phonological 
arguments.. Some native speakers decide that the name for any 
given object should be written as one word, no matter how it is 
constructed, e.g., houseforsnakemovingwithvapouronrails or path- 
forflyingthingstolandandtakeoff, both of which this author has en- 
countered in African languages. Are there any arguments that have 
been overlooked in this crucial orthography decision? 

German is notorious for its kilometer-long words. It has always 
been felt that these words can be learned with enough practice. Ob- 
viously not as easily as we adults remember from our school expe- 
rience. The latest spelling reform recently to become law in Ger- 
many (1998) tries to simplify the spelling rules, apparently with 
success. Where this reform is being taught, German children are 
making 20 percent fewer mistakes. Concerning word division, the 
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law states that normally words should not be joined. Whenever they 
are joined, it needs to be spelled out by rules. As a result, many 
combinations are now disjoined, and. many arbitrary rules are done 
away with. 

All the “long words” I have encountered so far in different lan- 
guages are combinations of shorter units that are, in grammatical 
terms, simple words. Often the feeling is that they need to be joined 
on the basis of grammatical structures, and certain phonological 
features sometimes reinforce this feeling. So in Kaingang (Brazil), 
adding the particle ti at the very end can nominalize whole clauses. 
The whole structure is spoken with an intonation pattern showing it 
to be a close knit unit, both phonologically and grammatically. It 
was clear that those units were “words” in the language. 

.The other complex that causes long words in many languages is 
the verbal phrase, consisting of the main verb and its many particles, 
maybe including other incorporated verbs, and even the object. The 
argument often advanced is as follows. None of those parts have any 
easily identified meaning all by themselves; the meaning can be 
understood only in the combination of the parts. ( So, languages are 
full of long words that very few readers master with lots and lots of 
practice. 

It has long been held that orthography should be based, on the 
sound structure of a language. The phoneme is — and this author 
believes with good reason — the unit on which to base the choice of 
the letters of the alphabet or whatever symbols from which the lin- 
guist is allowed to choose. The SYLLABLE, though hard to teach to 
nonreaders, is of crucial, importance to, determine. such differences 
as that between consonants and vowels. Vowels and consonants 
need to be written with different symbols so as not to confuse new 
readers, even where they are phonetically as similar as the vowel 
[I] and the consonant (palatal semivowel) [y] or [j]. A classic 
problem in African languages concerns the syllabic nasal. Though 
it functions as syllable nucleus and has variants that are different 
from those of the nasal consonants, it is normally written with the 
same symbols as the nasal consonants it sounds like, causing con- 
fusion to the new readers. Wherever a symbol different from that of 
the nasal consonants has been tested this was eagerly accepted by 
the people, except by those educated in a European language. Often 
these educated people are the ones who make the decisions, how- 
ever, resulting in unnecessary complexities for the new reader. 
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In determining word units, linguists have long recognized that 
grammatically free and phonologically bound particles, the 
clitics, should not be treated as individual words, particularly if 
the grammatical boundaries do not coincide with the syllable 
boundaries, as for example in “I’m”. There is one question of the 
syllable, however, that has not been asked. Recognizing the differ- 
ence between grammatically simple and complex words, how many 
syllables may the longest simple grammatical words contain before 
being difficult to read? What is the limit in the language? Are there 
any grammatically simple words that are too long or too complicated 
to read in the language? 

If it is true that simple words are not too long to read, then their 
length in terms of syllable count can be taken as a measure of how 
many syllables may be safely joined into one word. In this respect 
languages do indeed differ. Some languages have simple words of 
up to three syllables, others of six or more. It is safe to assume that 
any word containing up to as many syllables as the longest sim- 
ple word allows should be easy to read in that language. Anything 
beyond that should be tested before it is adopted as an orthography 
rule. Is it safe to add one more possible syllable? Or two? It is al- 
ways safe to stick to the length limit of the simple word! 

There are many ways to break up long words so that they be- 
come readable. The criteria that have traditionally been applied 
contain them. Clitics can always be joined to the word next to them 
even when they pertain to a longer structure, to mention only one 
strategy. The rule of thumb should be: if you can separate what 
you perceive of being parts of a word, you must! 

Surely reading is not a matter of sounding out individual uncon- 
nected words that have to contain all the information that the con- 
text would supply. A fluent reader is one who reads ahead looking 
for. the message in the combination of words. Therefore, the words 
have to be short enough to be taken in at a glance so that the look- 
ing ahead can take place. If the reader has to puzzle out a long 
word, he has forgotten the context by the time he is done. 

■ ’ The Kaingang reacted early on against the long words presented 
to them, so the decision was made to keep phonological units to- 
gether by joining them with hyphens. The teachers being trained 
decided that these hyphens were helpful in reading, so they strug- 
gled to learn where to write them. After a year of struggling, they 
decided that the hyphens should be abandoned. Surprisingly, no- 
body seems to miss the hyphens as they read. The consequence is 
O 
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that in the Kaingang New Testament most of the words are mono- 
syllabic, very few have three or four syllables. 

For a while there was concern that perhaps the words had been 
cut up too much. People seemed to read haltingly, not fluently. But 
then in 1997, at a gathering of schoolteachers from the three Bra- 
zilian states in which the Kaingang live, a basic orthography deci- 
sion was taken. Some teachers had wanted to introduce certain 
symbols prevalent in Portuguese but absent in Kaingang. After 
three days of intensive discussion, the unanimous decision was 
made to retain the present orthography without change. “We may 
reconsider the question in 200 years when our language might have 
changed,” someone remarked. 

One year later I joined the teachers again in one of their training 
sessions. To my surprise all the teachers were now writing Kain- 
gang just about perfectly. After their decision as to how the lan- 
guage should be written, they had simply learned the system. Not 
only had the teachers learned the system, but also new readers were 
reading texts perfectly fluently. The orthography decision the year 
before had given everyone the confidence that this is what their 
language should look like. 

Still, I decided to discuss the question of morphemic writing 
with one of the teachers. He had never seen any problems with it 
and was against bringing up the subject. There is only one mor- 
pheme that I figured needed to be hooked onto the verb it follows. 
One of the imperatives has two forms, ni as in han nil ‘do it some- 
time’ and - mni as in vemni! Took at it sometime’. The teachers 
wanted to write the second example as vem ni, although there is no 
such word as vem in the language. Obviously, the Kaingang do not 
worry about splitting this morpheme. 

In conclusion here are some questions for further consideration. 
Which language comes up with the longest simple word? Maybe 
the answer to that question tells us something about how long 
words may be before they are completely unreadable. Perhaps there 
is a general principle at work. And finally, the discussion in this 
article pertains only to languages that are written alphabetically. 
How does that compare to syllabic or word writing? 



Introduction to a Bilingual Schooling Typology 
through Three Examples 

Scott McCracken 

Scott McCracken graduated from Waterloo University in 
Ontario, Canada with a general, non-major degree . He 
attended Canada SIL, where he completed his literacy 
training. Scott has served as a short-term member of SIL in 
Cameroon, West Africa. 

What do you do when the bilingual program you propose first 
requires acceptance by someone who is familiar with only a very 
different version of bilingual education? This question is especially 
important when one considers there are characteristics that make 
the difference between a viable program and those with a poor suc- 
cess record. As shall be presented here there are hundreds of possi- 
ble programs, each of which may be termed bilingual education. 
What is needed is some way to clarify distinctions, make compari- 
sons between different bilingual contexts, and generally guard 
against the potential confusion and miscommunication regarding 
what exactly is meant by the term “bilingual education” in a par- 
ticular situation. 

One purpose of this article is to compare three examples of bi- 
lingual schooling. In the process, reference will be made to two 
other examples, but these two will be mainly for the sake of 
Mackey’s typology (1972:149-71). This typology provides a refer- 
ence basis, as well as an aid for delineating three main areas of 
comparison. As will become apparent, this typology is not com- 
plete, but the reader will be equipped with what is needed to ex- 
pand this typology to apply to his or her own situations. The 
purpose of comparing the three examples is to apply Mackey’s ty- 
pology as a theoretical framework in order to be able to better pre- 
dict and evaluate types of bilingual schooling in their potential for 
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success. The three main examples will be termed “American”, 
“Canadian”, and “PNG” (Papua New Guinea). These terms are 
simply derived according to their different countries of origin, 
and they are not intended to imply that they typify entire national 
systems. This should become apparent as the historical context 
and development of the American and Canadian examples are 
considered. 

The historical points that follow here are extracted from the re- 
view found in Arias and Casanova (1993). In the case of the United 
States, bilingual schooling was a part of its educational landscape 
prior to the 1900s. German, French, Dutch, Norwegian, and Swiss 
bilingual schools, among others, had existed in the U.S. until the 
First World War when “xenophobia” prompted an English Only 
campaign as part of an Americanization movement already begun 
in 1906 (Oiler 1993:3). However, by 1963 this sociopolitical cli- 
mate had been forgotten, at least in Florida where an influx of Cu- 
ban exiles prompted local bilingual educational programs. Between 
this and the precedents being then set by UNESCO regarding literacy 
and the role of language in development, there came a period last- 
ing until 1980 where much became established in terms of the 
rights of minority groups (Arias and Casanova 1993:6-9). 

Since 1980, however, the U.S. has seen the re-emergence of the 
English Only movement, largely in reaction against large immi- 
gration numbers. Arias and Casanova state, however, that this 
should not be viewed as a major shift from prior to 1980, because 
despite the advances made in terms of rights, the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act of 1968 was viewed more as a poverty program than 
something mainstream. In 1978 the American melting pot idea was 
evident in the mandate that bilingualism be “transitional to Eng- 
lish”. Other moves in 1984 and in 1988 can be seen as merely fur- 
ther steps toward funding that increasingly went to “bilingual” 
schools where the first language is not used at all (Arias and Casa- 
nova 1993:10-12). 

In. the case above, the term bilingual has been redefined to mean 
a monolingual (in this case English) curriculum where the pre- 
dominant and primary language of the students is not English. Be- 
sides appearing to reduce the term bilingual to mere political 
jargon, the above illustrates how variation in the meaning of the 
term bilingual can lead to confusion. The redefinition also raises 
the question as to what is a bilingual school or what does bilin- 
gual education really mean? In this case bilingual schooling can 
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be described in general terms as a curriculum in a second language 
in relation . to the student’s vernacular (Arias and Casanova 
1993:3,11). In a strict technical sense bilingualism is present in 
schooling when a significant portion of the. students in a particular 
school have a mother tongue different than the national language, 
even when the latter is the only language of instruction at that 
school. The question is whether such a bilingual context can be 
appropriately also called bilingual schooling. Mackey’s type “SAT- 
1” matches the above situation and for the purposes of this article 
will be labeled as our “American” example. 1 

The general description “learning a second language.. .to the 
student’s vernacular” also overlooks the significant difference in 
academic success rates among students where the only language of 
instruction is different than their vernacular. IQ tests administered 
in English to U.S. immigrants at the turn of the 1900s found that 
they scored lower than concurrent testing of previous immigrants. 
This prompted the attitude that bilingualism was somehow detri- 
mental to intelligence development. It has been said that every 
school of psychology has attempted some kind of interpretation of 
this data reflecting the bias of their own particular school of 
thought. But it has also been observed that the amount of light shed 
was insignificant because all were overlooking a very basic fact 
that the previous immigrants had already spent time in the U.S. and 
therefore had had time to learn English (Arias and Casanova 
1993:23-24). 

Nevertheless, the damage had been done in terms of proliferat- 
ing incorrect beliefs that children with bilingual education suffered 
mental retardation, would be unable to learn at higher levels, would 
never be able to reach native competence, and consequently would 
always feel alienated. Pearl and Lambert gained recognition with 
their 1962 findings contradicting the popular beliefs, showing that 
bilingual children showed actual superiority on IQ testing. Their 
experiment with an immersion school in a middle-class suburb of 
Montreal became widely referred to as the Canadian immersion 
program. 

This experiment cannot be regarded as typical of bilingual school- 
ing Throughout Canada (as in the different case Mackey cites when 
; describing his SAM type). It might have been more appropriately 



^ee the appendix to this article for an explanation of terms from 
Mackey’s typology. 
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called the Lambert model, if not for Lambert himself, then for the 
Montreal suburb of St. Lambert where the experiment took place. 
Nevertheless the “Canadian” label has remained. [Oiler refers to it 
as the Canadian program throughout his text.] 

The success of this experiment led U.S. educators to take notice 
and see whether it might be duplicated in the U.S. At this point the 
Mackey model becomes useful. Mackey cites three main areas of 
diversity among bilingual schools and thereby shows how the term 
bilingualism is not any one thing in itself but is tied to a variety of 
references. Therefore, in discourses on bilingualism, we need to 
distinguish between bilingualism in relation to student background, 
in relation to school curriculum type, in relation to the regional 
context, and in relation to the national linguistic context. The de- 
tails for these are included in the appendix. The American example 
(Mackey’s type SAT) can be viewed as follows. 



national — 
regional — 

school — 

student — 




The darkened box represents the student’s mother tongue as dif- 
ferent than the school language. The school language is the same 
here as the regional and national language. The difference between 
the U.S. situation and the Canadian example of Lambert’s experi- 
ment (Mackey’s type SAT-2) can be readily seen in Figure 2. The 
Lambert experiment involved English speaking students with Eng- 
lish speaking middle-class parents. The region though partly bilin- 
gual is predominantly French. The nation though officially 
bilingual is more English than French. 
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. Figure 2 . is taken directly from-Mackey -s typology, but if we 
standardize- it to the national color scheme of Figure 1 (where Eng- 
lish is represented above as unshaded and the, second language as 
shaded), the result is Figure 3. It now becomes apparent that the 
Canadian example is transferable to the U.S. context only for Eng- 
lish speakers, and that this is entirely different than the educational 
challenge faced in Figure 1 by non-English mother tongue students 
in the U.S. The Lambert model is, therefore, not as readily transfer- 
able to the 'U.S. education aims as educators there might have 
wished. The dissimilarity between the Canadian and American con- 
texts grows as we consider student background factors other than 
language. 

In Miami, Florida, Cuban immigrants were comprised of middle- 
class professional parents. Their education and; established profes- 
sional identities disposed them to providing positive reinforcement 
with their children’s. “immersion” into English in the U.S. education 
system. A significant problem exists in the U.S. when Native Ameri- 
cans or Spanish-speaking children from low-income families do not 
have the home reinforcement above, nor the mother tongue rein- 
forcements through the school, regional, or national contexts. 

The success of the Lambert experiment must look closely at the 
roles of home and national reinforcements of the student’s mother 
tongue, how these contribute toward the student’s positive ap- 
proach to an immersion program, and the subsequent success of 
such a program in terms of social integration, of national cohesion, 
and of graduation rates. Self-identity for the Lambert students in 
regards to their mother tongue is not in question, and as members 
of the social middle class there largely exists not only expectancy 
for success but also a reinforced confidence that success is 
achievable. 

Figure 2 is an immersion program. When looked at narrowly, 
taking into account only school language and student mother- 
tongue language, according to Mackey’s model Figure 1 is also in 
effect an “immersion” program. This similarity indicates that the 
success of Lambert’s program does lie in the other influential fac- 
tors of both parental background and the regional and national lin- 
guistic contexts. The success was not the school program per se, 
because in the U.S. the school program had an opposite effect. To 
distinguish between the two contrasting results, the Lambert ex- 
periment is now described as “additive” bilingualism, and the 
U.S. experience has been conversely described as “subtractive” 
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bilingualism. This distinction helps one to see how the U.S. bilin- 
gual education program has also been termed a “submersion” pro- 
gram as opposed to one of immersion (Arias and Casanova 
1993:23-24). 

How do we proceed to examine more complex situations such as 
multiple language nations where national, regional, and school 
languages may all be different, and the student’s mother tongue 
also different? Besides the complexity of four language contexts, 
add poverty and no previous education experience in the student’s 
family, as well as the student’s language community being itself a 
minority group in his home area. Where does the reinforcement 
that is needed come from to encourage successful learning? Before 
proceeding, what needs to be examined are the types of bilingual 
schools that are bilingual in their curriculum and not merely in 
terms of student mother tongue as discussed thus far. Figure 4 
shows the school curriculum removed from the national and re- 
gional contexts. It also shows what is meant by a language “main- 
tenance” program (Mackey’s type SAM) where the student’s mother 
tongue is sustained on its own track while the rest of the curricu- 
lum is completely in a second language. 




Figure 4 

Mackey adds to this another example of maintenance, where 
curricular subjects relating to the student’s culture are included in 
the broader curriculum and also taught in the student’s mother 
tongue. He calls this a dual maintenance program (type DDM) since 
it is intended to maintain two languages not just one. It is included 
here as Figure 5 to show how maintenance is depicted as a con- 
tinuing lateral movement from left to right within the curriculum 
as compared with the vertical component of an abrupt “transfer” 
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program shown in Figure 6 (type DAT-C). The abrupt transfer pro- 
gram is also distinct from a gradual transfer program by introduc- 
ing a diagonal component as in Figure 7 (DAT-G type). Patricia 
Davis’s writing of a case in Peru describes this latter type where 
, different. curricular subjects are phased in for the second language 
at different times (Davis and Larson 1981: 1 1 1-15). 
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Figure 5 



Figure 6 



Figure 7 



To Mackey’s own example of JFK school' in Berlin he attributes 
the equal maintenance program shown below in Figure 8 (DEM 
type) (Mackey 1972:69, 70, 80). What needs to be noted about this 
kind of program is that it requires highly skilled teachers who are 
well versed in both languages. Worth noting is that in practice, 
code switching occurs frequently in each class (Mackey 1972:49- 
53, 62-68). This begs the question whether the DEM type ever 
really exists in its pure form, absent of “ free, alteration”. Mackey’s 
typology is aimed at the curriculum plan and as such code 
switching is accommodated (or ignored) as part of the DEM 
curriculum. However, if the pure DEM, form does in fact exist in 
practice (with code switching minimal), or if “free alteration” is 
the intended curriculum, then a distinction is required. Figure 9 is 
here proposed as a new, type (DEM-CS) to portray intentional code 
switching (CS) in any designated class.. The point to be drawn from 
this is that one is not confined to the Mackey model, but that it can 
be expanded upon once. one knows how the model works. Figure 10 
illustrates adaptation of Mackey’s model to a situation the typology 
does not expressly accommodate. Figure 10 describes our third 
main example taken from a case in Papua New Guinea (PNG). 
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Figure 8 Figure 9 Figure 10 



Let us first consider the PNG example by way of comparison to 
what has been covered thus far. The Canadian example was suc- 
cessful, but PNG differs in that minority group rural children there 
do not have middle class parents. Neither is the national, and fre- 
quently not even is the regional language in their mother tongue. In 
these respects the situation resembles remotely the American ex- 
ample regarding the lack of positive social reinforcements in edu- 
cation for minority language groups. One problem with this is that 
the American example is/ not a model for successful literacy and 
education of such groups. 

Secondly, it is further problematic when one considers the mul- 
tiple language contexts in PNG and sometimes (as in our case) even 
an international language (such as English) for the school curricu- 
lum. The problem with this is that not only is the mother tongue of 
the learner not reinforced, but also the regional context may not 
even reinforce the school curriculum language, thereby serving 
only to further abstract education away from relevancy to the 
learner (and thereby reducing graduate success rates). Mackey’s 
model is limited to considering two languages distinctly and bilin- 
gually but does not consider situations where three or more lan- 
guages are operating simultaneously at the various levels. The 
complexity becomes extensive when various bilingual contexts oc- 
cur where multiple languages are in use at the regional and na- 
tional levels 

Finally, unlike the JFK example in Berlin, there is a shortage of 
highly trained teachers in PNG as is the case in many other parts of 
the world where literacy and development are significant issues. 
With shortages of highly trained teachers, it is therefore vital in 
PNG that some kind of mother-tongue reinforcement occurs in order 
to enable learners to learn. The PNG example has four of Mackey’s 
types combined and as such represents a hybridized and separate 
application beyond the confines of his typology. 
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First, the PNG example has a MAINTENANCE element where stu- 
dents can ask questions about other classes and be free to use their 
mother tongue. This helps them maintain not only their own lan- 
guage, but also enables them to continue to INTEGRATE their home 
context with what they are learning in terms of subject matter. 

Second, the maintenance portion is found to 'be unnecessary to 
continue to the final year of the curriculum. Because this portion 
ends before the end of the curriculum, the curriculum at this point 
becomes a full immersion one as opposed to maintenance only. 

Third,' it has an r ABRUPT TRANSFER element (as depicted by the 
vertical change in Figure 10) following the second year, once basic 
reading and writing skills are established in the mother tongue. The 
success of this when using the MULTI-STRATEGY METHOD has sparked 
the following remarkable review. 

The atmosphere in all classrooms visited was one of dy- 
namic communication and enjoyment. Children are learning 
how to read and write with a fluency and confidence never 
seen in classes in which the language of instruction is Eng- 
lish. In schools that had grade one ; children who had attended 
the TPPS 2 class, the reading and writing fluency is nothing 
short of dramatic. The lack of reading materials requires 
children to use adult literacy material from the seventies. 
They seem to cope exceptionally well. What was most mov- 
ing was the creative writing ability of the children. Many 
{1, had written imaginative stories, some several pages long. 
(Deutrom 1988:5, 6) 

The Multi-Strategy method does not teach mere rote learning 
but .integrates comprehension and creativity through its story track. 
In so doing student, interest in learning is stimulated, and students 
are able to see their own achievement and success early. In this 
way the learning process itself provides the reinforcement for 
further learning. Use of the mother tongue in the first two years 
not only is a familiar teaching approach, using what is already fa- 
miliar to the student in order to build upon what they already 
know, but because it is their mother tongue, the students’ own 
identity and community are legitimized. Such self acceptance also 



2 In this program, the Tok Pies Pre-School (TPPS). is a preparatory 
school for instruciton in the vernacular before entering grade, one (first 
i n the formal education system in English. 
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reinforces the ability to take on something that is as new as educa- 
tion in a second language. Worth noting, too, is the fact that the 
Multi-Strategy method does not need highly skilled teachers (as in 
the JFK example) to get such results. In fact, teachers of the mother- 
tongue portion of the curriculum need not be bilingual, thereby 
lending the method to utilization within remote indigenous commu- 
nities prior to formal schooling elsewhere. 

The fourth element of Mackey’s typology found in this case in 
PNG is that transference is not fully abrupt but incorporates an ele- 
ment of gradual transfer (as depicted by the diagonal box). This 
transfer is made at the last term of the second year of the mother 
tongue program. At this point oral English is formally introduced 
so that terminology learned in the mother-tongue program can be 
understood for the English equivalents. This is done as a prepara- 
tion for classes the next year in English. The maintenance class 
extends this role of providing terminology equivalency in a less 
formal way in the following years. 

This article has sought to introduce some of the developments 
in bilingual education through three main examples, as well as the 
application and extension of Mackey’s typology to show its useful- 
ness in the comparison of various bilingual-schooling situations. 
The article has shown how some perceptions on bilingualism have 
developed historically to shape what has been termed the American 
example. From there it was important to consider how ground- 
breaking was the work of Lambert in dispelling some of the myths 
that have impeded progress in the development of viable bilingual 
school curricula. From there the introduction of Mackey’s typology 
was instrumental in helping to form an understanding here as to 
why, despite its success, the Lambert model, known as the Cana- 
dian example, was not readily transferable to the U.S. context. The 
Mackey model proved useful in delineating areas of linguistic con- 
text: national, regional, scholastic, and the home, that were examined 
for relevancy. His model then was helpful in the examination of 
school curricula and their various forms in order to consider our 
third and most challenging example, the one found in PNG. The PNG 
example remains most noteworthy in that the curriculum type com- 
bined with the Multi-Strategy method gives the students the needed 
reinforcements and educational foundation in their mother tongue. 
This approach overcomes the lack of reinforcement from other 
sources found elsewhere (reinforcements such as socioeconomic or 
national and regional linguistic sources). Because the PNG example 
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succeeds on the basis of curriculum, it would seem to be highly 
adaptable to a multitude of other language contexts. It even holds the 
possibly of offering a successful (and economical) model that can be 
readily adopted in the U.S., especially for the linguistic minorities 
who struggle with poverty and the present educational approaches 
there. As with any such situation, what remains is . the political re- 
solve to see that inappropriate bilingual approaches used in the past 
need not impede the implementation of a more appropriate strategy 
in the pursuit of better programs offering greater success. 

The Mackey typology has been demonstrated as a useful tool, 
which may be modified as needed to address particular circum- 
stances encountered in the field. It has also been indicated that stu- 
dent background involves more than what that cited by the model, 
more than just the linguistic context of the home. Student attitudes 
toward success are influenced both by how much control the indi- 
vidual has over their circumstances, as well as by prevalent atti- 
tudes in their community toward change. These attitudes can be 
culturally influenced as well as by socioeconomic conditions. 

Such contextual realities press the typology to numerical ex- 
tremes . 3 It is not the purpose here to increase the typology but only 
to illustrate that the present typology, as such, serves as a simpli- 
fied and workable format from which to begin a meaningful com- 
parison and evaluation of current cases and of proposed systems. 
Noteworthy is that if the Multi-Strategy approach can be demon- 
strated to be successful in a variety of circumstances worldwide, it 



3 If the economic paradigm is taken as an example, and simply include 
two divisions such as low- and middle-income families, we could in effect 
double the number of types over the 450 (five home times ten school cur- 
ricula times nine regional contexts) that Mackey gives already. The alter- 
nate to Mackey’s DEM, if found elsewhere, adds to the number of school 
curricula as does our PNG example, thereby increasing the typology to a 
potential 1,080 in number. If one chooses to pictorially represent the mul- 
tiple language contexts regionally and nationally in PNG, as with other 
countries, this adds another marked increase (though it stretches the defi- 
nition of “type” beyond that as defined by Mackey). For example, merely 
including a third language in the typology increases the contextual element 
numerically (not necessarily typologically) from nine to thirty-six. This 
multiplies the 1,080 figure to, a mind boggling 4,320 “types”. With four 
languages being not uncommon to find, the. potential contextual combina- 
tions are 100, thereby pushing the typology to a number of 12,000 con- 
ceivable types. . . 
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may reduce the effect of many of the variables that push the typol- 
ogy to numerical extremes. Multi-Strategy might in fact simplify 
the typology to curricular patterns alone by the way it appears to 
work well independently of contextual realities. 

Appendix: Explanation of Mackey’s terms 4 
1. Curriculum in the Schools 

[T]he curriculum patterns of bilingual schools vary as to (1) me- 
dium of instruction, (2) development, (3) distribution, (4) direction, 
and (5) change. 

(1) The medium of instruction may be one language, two lan- 
guages, or more; in other words, the school may have a single me- 
dium (S) or a dual medium (D) curriculum. (2) The development 
pattern may be one of maintenance (M) of two or more languages, 
or of transfer (T) from one medium of instruction to another. (3) 
The distribution of the languages may be different (D) or equal and 
the same (E). (4) The direction may be toward assimilation into a 
dominant culture, toward acculturation (A), or toward integration 
into a resurgent one, that is toward irredentism (I). Or it may be 
neither one nor the other, but simply the maintenance of the lan- 
guages at an equal level. In this case, the languages may be equal 
but different (D), or equal and equivalent (E). (5) Finally, the 
change from one medium to another may be complete (C) or grad- 
ual (G). 

1.1 Medium: Single or dual 

Schools may be classified according to their languages used to 
convey knowledge, in contradistinction to the languages taught as 
subjects. Knowledge may be conveyed in one language, in two, or 
more. 



4 Editor’s note: In light of the fact that many readers of this journal may 
not be familiar with Mackey’s work, I have included extensive definitions, 
quoted directly from Mackey’s book, Bilingual Education in a Binational 
School (1972:154-60). This source is highly recommended for further dis- 
cussion and description of this model. The format of the quoted material 
been adapted to fit this journal. 
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Single-medium schools (S) 

Single-medium schools. are bilingual insofar as they serve children 
whose home language is different from the school language, the 
area language,- or the national language. This may be the only lan- 
guage used for all subjects at all times. 

Dual-medium schools (D) ; 

In contradistinction to the type of school using a single medium of 1 
instruction are those which use two media— both the home and the 
second language, as the case may be, to convey knowledge. These 
are the dual-medium schools. Some subjects are taught in one lan- 
guage, some in the other language. In parts of Wales, history, ge- 
ography* literature, and the fine .arts* are taught in Welsh; 
mathematics, social studies, biology, and other sciences ,are taught 
in English. Dual-medium schools vary not only in what is taught- 
but also in how much. It is thus that they, may be distinguished and 
classified. They can be compared quantitatively by measuring the 
amount of time devoted to the use of each language. 

So far, we have made only a static or synchronic distinction 
between bilingual schools — single-medium and dual-medium 
schools. But since education is progressive by its nature, these dis- 
tinctions must also be viewed developmentally, that is,, on a time 
scale; 



1.2 Development: Transfer or maintenance 

If we examine bilingual schools on the time scale, that is, from the 
point of view of the distribution of the languages from the first to 
the last year of the school’s program — or a section of it — we find 
two patterns: the transfer pattern and the maintenance pattern, both 
applying to single- and dual-medium schools. 
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Transfer (T) 

The transfer pattern has been used to convert from one medium of 
instruction to another. For example, in some nationality schools in 
the Soviet Union 5 a child may start all his instruction in his home 
language, perhaps that of an autonomous Soviet republic, and 
gradually end up taking all his instruction in the language of the 
Soviet Union. In schools of this type, the transfer may be gradual 
or abrupt, regular or irregular, the degree of regularity and gradu- 
alness being the variables available to distinguish one school from 
another. 

Maintenance (M) 

Contrariwise, the object of the bilingual school may be to maintain 
both languages at an equal level. This is often the pattern when 
both are languages of wider communication or are subject to legal 
provisions in the constitution which oblige schools to put both lan- 
guages on an equal footing. The maintenance may be done by dif- 
ferentiation or by equalization. 

1.3 Direction: Acculturation or irredentism (A-I) 

The direction taken by the curriculum may be toward the language 
of wider culture, toward acculturation; or toward that of the re- 
gional, national, or neo-national culture — direction or irredentism. 

1.4 Distribution: Different or equal (D-E) 

The subjects in the curriculum may be distributed differently, using 
different subjects for each; or equally, alternating or repeating the 
instruction from one language to the other. 

1.5 Change: Complete or gradual (C-G) 

The change in direction or distribution may be complete and 
abrupt— using, for instance, one language one year and the other 
language the next — or gradual — adding more and more instruction 
in the other language (Mackey 1972:154-56). 



5 Editor’s note: The Mackey material is dated 1972, prior to the break 
un of the former Soviet Union. 
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2. Curriculum patterns 

The interplay of these basic distinctions generates a limited number 
of possible patterns, as illustrated imthe following figure: 




The distinctions between single (S) and dual (D) medium 
schools, accultural (A) and irredental (I), different (D) and equal 
(E), transfer (T) and maintenance (M), and complete (C) and grad- 
ual (G) change generate ten basic types of curriculum patterns. 
These are: SAT, SAM, SIT, SIM, DAT-C, DAT-G, DIT-C, DIT-G, 
DDM, and DEM. Let us see what each of these involves. 

What is patterned in bilingual schooling is the use of two or 
more languages, one, all, or neither of which may be native to the 
learner and have a certain degree of dominance in his home envi- 
ronment. Any of the five types of home-school language relation- 
ship described above may enter the curiculum patterns described 
below. To represent these we shall take the unilingual home, where 
the language used may or may not be the school language or one of 
the school languages. 

The curriculum, made up of subjects (vertical columns) and 
time units in which they are taught (horizontal columns) will be 
symbolized in a grid: 
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2.1 Type SAT (Single-medium Accultural Transfer) 




This type may transfer the language 
of learning from that of the home to 
that of the school. It may be com- 
pletely accultural in that it takes no 
account of the language of the home. 
This type of single-medium accul- 
turation is common among schools 
attended by the children of immi- 
grants; for example, the English- 
medium schools of Italian or French 
immigrants in the United States. 
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2.2 Type SAM (Single-medium Accultural Maintenance) 




In some cases, as in the bilingual 
schools of certain parts of Canada, 
the home language or dominant home 
language is taught as a subject with- 
out, however, being used as a me- 
dium of instruction. The maintenance 
of the home language as a subject 
may be the avowed purpose, as in the 
English-medium schools for French 
Canadians in Western Canada. 



2.3 Type SIT (Single-medium Irredenta! Transfer) 



SIT 




The converse also goes by the name 
of bilingual schooling. Here the home 
or dominant home language is used 
as a medium. Examples of this may 
be found in the multiple cases of lan- 
guage transfer, along the borderlands 
of Europe, resulting from the re- 
conquest of territory. Witness, for 
example, the history of transfer of 
languages of instruction along the 
frontiers of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 
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2.4 Type SIM (Single-medium Irredental Maintenance) 



SIM 




In some schools the dominant or for- 
merly dominant national language is 
maintained as a school subject, as in 
the case of English in certain Gaelic 
schools of the West of Ireland. 



The common characteristic of all these single-medium schools 
is that only one language is used to transmit knowledge — a single 
language is used as a medium of instruction in all school subjects 
(although another language may be taught as a school subject, as it 
is in unilingual schools). For this reason we call these bilingual 
schools single-medium schools. 

2.5 Type DAT (Dual-medium Accultural Transfer) 



This type which, for obvious reasons 
of power and prestige is a common 
type, prepares children to take the 
rest of their education in a language 
or dialect which is not dominant in 
the home — often a language of wider 
communication. Many of the schools 
in the emerging nations were, before 
they emerged, of this type. English in 
Africa was sometimes used after the 
third year. In other parts of Africa it 
was gradually introduced from the 
first year. 
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2.6 Type DIT (Dual-medium Irredental Transfer) 



DIT-C 




Conversely, in areas long dominated 
by foreign language, the medium of 
instruction may revert to the lan- 
guage of the home, the foreign lan- 
guage being downgraded. Early 
Arabization of schooling in the Sudan 
illustrates this type. 



2.7 Type DDM (Dual-medium Differential Maintenance) 



DDM 




In maintaining two languages for dif- 
ferent purposes, the difference may 
be established by subject matter, ac- 
cording to the likely contribution of 
each culture. Often the culture-based 
subjects like art, history, literature, 
and geography are in the dominant 
home language. Bilingual schools in 
certain parts of Wales are of this 
type. 
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2.8 Type DEM (Dual-medium Equal Maintenance) 



DEM 




In some schools, as those found in 
certain parts of Belgium, South Af- 
rica, and Canada, it has been neces- 
sary — often for political reasons — not 
to distinguish between languages and 
to give an equal chance to both lan- 
guages in all domains. This is done 
by alternating of the time scale — day, 
week, month, or year — from one lan- 
guage to the other (Mackey 
1972:157-60). 
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The Challenge of Introducing the First Language 
Component-Bridging Program (FLC-BP) into 
the Philippine Formal Education Program 



Catherine Young 

Catherine Young is from the United Kingdom. Before 
joining S1L, Catherine gained a B.Ed.fHons.) degree in Ap- 
plied Education at the University of Lancaster. After post- 
graduate studies , she taught hearing-impaired children for 
six years. She joined SIL in 1989 and has worked in the 
Philippines, primarily among the Palawano people group. 

All the opinions expressed here are the author's own and 
not necessarily that of the Philippines Branch and should, 
therefore, not be attributed to the Branch. 

1. Introduction 

The initial project on transitional, multilingual education in the 
Philippines was conducted by an SIL-DECS (Department of Educa- 
tion, Culture and Sports) consortium over six years in the province 
of Ifugao in the northern Philippines. It was a program initiated in 
1985 by the then DECS Supervisor of Hungduan District. The pro- 
gram was designed to improve the test scores of elementary grade 
pupils. This article will explore the development of the First Lan- 
guage Component-Bridging Program (FLC-BP) since that initial pilot 
project and examine moves that are being made to spread this edu- 
cational innovation through different areas of the Philippines. The 
situation to be discussed was current as of early 1998. 

1.1 Initial setting 

The pilot project took place in Hungduan District, Ifugao in the 
north central Philippines. The Banaue and Batad rice terraces are 
very close to Hungduan district. Few children in that area come to 
school with any knowledge of Filipino or English. The language of 
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the home is Ifugao, in one of its variants, and in the case of the 
pilot project, the bridging language was Tuwali Ifugao. 

Pupils in the mid-1980s had little access to written materials, 
such as books, magazines, and other media such as television and 
radio. Today, in the late 1990s, those opportunities are probably 
increasing a little, although books and magazines are rare in most 
homes. Schools often lack basic textbooks. 

1.2 Need 

The stated desire of the initial project was to improve the test 
scores of the elementary level children in Division tests. Recently, 
the former district supervisor, now retired from DECS and a subse- 
quent position as a principal of a private college, informally said 
that the spur to the initiation of this program was shame and em- 
barrassment. As a district supervisor, he was ashamed at the scores 
of the children in his district. Thus, he contacted Lou Hohulin, an 
SIL member who was living in a central town in the area, to see if 
they could develop a response to this need. 

2. What is FLC-BP? 



2.1 Definitions 

The central hypothesis of the First Language Component- 
Bridging Program is that “the child who acquires reading and 
writing skills in the first language with rigorous bridging of lan- 
guage arts skills to the two second languages used as mediums of 
instruction in the Philippine school system will be more competent 
in all areas of study than the child who does not” (Hohulin 1995:1). 

It is important to note that this is a BRIDGING program, not a ver- 
nacular education, mother-tongue, or bilingual education program. 

According to Hohulin (1995:3), there are three major principles 
to FLC-BP. 

1. A child’s first language should be used for teaching and learn- 
ing during Grades I and II. 

2. The child’s cultural model of the world should be used to help 
him process information and understand concepts as well as 
form new ones. 

3. New concepts and skills should build on existing knowledge 
structures rather than bypassing them to use a rote memoriza- 
tion methodology. 
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The component, as the name applies, is just one aspect of the over- 
all teaching-learning program. The Bridging Program (BP) is not a 
complete method or curriculum but rather one component; it is not a 
whole new means of teaching but an element of the teaching strategy. 

2.2 Picture 

The Bridging Program, as stated, rests on the premise that ef- 
fective learning proceeds from the known to the unknown. True 
comprehension builds on internal thinking webs that already exist 
in the mind of the child. The first language is to build a bridge 
between what the child knows and what he does not yet know. 

In the Philippine Journal of Linguistics , Lou Hohulin (1993:1) 
uses a pictorial explanation for the program. 

When a child enters 1 st grade, it is as though he is standing 
on a high cliff overlooking a fast flowing river. Across the 
river, on the opposite cliff edge, stands the 1 st grade teacher, 
beckoning the child across. 

The cliff on which the child stands represents what he al- 
ready knows — his knowledge structures and the model of the 
world which has been developed upon the basis of his previ- 
ous 7 years of life, using his first language and cultural 
background. 

The cliff on which the teacher stands represents all that is, as 
yet, unknown to the child — reading, writing, math, Filipino, 
English, civics (Filipino life, culture, history, stories, poems, 
etc.). The teacher needs to bring the child from one side to 
another. 

A rope thrown across the chasm is the analogy used for edu- 
cation without a planned bridging program. Even if the child 
catches the rope, he still needs to climb down the cliff and 
risk being swept away in the fast current river — a metaphor 
for confusion and failing to learn. Elementary school drop- 
outs, very common in rural areas of the Philippines, are cer- 
tainly in this group. The bridge is more stable, offering a 
more direct and secure route. 
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2.3 National bilingual policy 

At this point, it is important to note the bilingual policy of the 
Department of Education, Culture arid Spofts in the Philippines. 
Filipino and English are seen as the 'two major languages of in- 
struction. The policy allows for the use of vernacular languages as 
an auxiliary, i.e., a “help”, something alongside the major lan- 
guages of the classroom. Thus, although there is a policy for bilin- 
gual education, the vernacular is not an explicit part of that policy. 
Within the curriculum of' Philippine schools there are certain sub- 
jects that should be taught in Filipino and certain subjects that 
should be taught in English. The bilingual policy allows for the 
vernacular to be used alongside either of these as an auxiliary. In 
practice, the teacher may teach Math and Science, subjects which 
are to be taught in English, but use the vernacular to give added 
and clearer explanations. 

2.4 First Language Component in practice 

Typically, the curriculum of first and second grade pupils con- 
sists of the following areas: 

• Filipino class 

• English class 

• Civics and culture class 

• Math 

As it was originally conceived, the First Language Component- 
Bridging Program is added to the day’s program, then a full sixty- 
minute period of the day is given over to teaching and learning 
wholly in the first language. During this time, all concepts and 
skills that are to be taught later in the day are first introduced in 
the first language. As the child’s first language is used for teaching 
the basic skills of reading and writing, reading readiness activities 
such as auditory and visual discrimination are conducted in the 
first language as well as the teaching of early decoding skills de- 
veloping to trilingual and bilingual grammar exercises and reading. 
Math readiness activities are also introduced through the first lan- 
guage to develop early mathematical concepts and relationships. 

3. Initial results 

The project was begun in Hungduan district with three schools and 
four classes. Hapao school had both a control and an experimental 
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class. Magguk school had an experimental class, and Bokiawan school 
had a control class. 

At a later time, children from Kiangan Central School were 
used for testing the evaluation instrument, and a comparative sta- 
tistical analysis was done. 

It is significant to see that there is a greater improvement in the 
Filipino reading scores than in the English reading scores. This is 
probably due to these Philippine languages — Tuwali and Filipino — 
being, like many, related in vocabulary and grammatical structure 
and therefore easier for Filipino children to learn. English is com- 
pletely different in both these categories. 
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Mountain Province/Ifugao. 

4. Continuing training 

In recent years Dr. Gloria Baguingan, who was linked with the 
initial project, has had a program at Nueva Vizcaya Institute of 
Science and Technology that leads to an M.A. in Contextualized 
Education. One component of that course teaches the FLC-BP. Over 
the last eight or nine years, Dr. Baguingan has trained more than 
300 teachers, mostly from the Ifugao and Nueva Vizcaya regions, 
to use this methodology in their classrooms. The summer course 
includes preparation of teaching devices — visual aids such as 
flash cards, flip charts, posters, and concertina books — to promote 
and support the use of the vernacular as a bridge to Filipino and 
English. 
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These teachers have returned to their school districts and have 
implemented this approach among their first and second grade pu- 
pils. As of May 1998 in the area of the original project, there are at 
least two teachers continuing to use the full program and some us- 
ing selected aspects of the approach more than ten years after it 
was initiated, according to Lou Hohulin. 

5. Transfer to other areas 

Since the early 1990s when the study in Tuwali was completed, 
there have been various moves to encourage and promote the use of 
the FLC-BP in formal education in other parts of the country. 

5.1 Natunin (Balangao area, Northern Luzon) 

In April and May 1996, Dr. Baguingan led a four-week, very 
well-attended workshop using the model of the work in Tuwali Ifu- 
gao to promote the use of the First Language Component in the 
Balangao area. This workshop was attended by around eighty peo- 
ple, although many were preschool teachers and day-care workers. 
Some teachers are continuing to use the program in elementary 
schools, and the principles are well used in preschool classes. 

5.2 Lubuagan Kalinga (Mountain Province) 

An SIL team is using the structure of the Tuwali pilot project to 
promote the use of Lubuagan Kalinga in the schools in their area. 
Some teachers have been sent to the summer program at Nueva 
Vizcaya Institute of Science and Technology (NVIST), and there are 
moves to further promote the First Language Component approach 
among the administrators in that region. 

5.3 National academic circles 

Papers have been given by Dr. Baguingan and various SIL Phil- 
ippine Branch members at different educational conferences shar- 
ing the results of the Tuwali Ifugao study and encouraging others 
in different parts of the country to consider the use of a similar ap- 
proach in their school districts. A paper was given at a Language in 
Education Conference last year by Mary Ruth Wise of SIL Peru 
about the practice of bilingual education in Peru, raising questions 
about language policy in the Philippines and the use of the ver- 
nacular in mainstream education. 
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5.4 Benguet State University 

In May 1997, a workshop took place in contextualized, multi- 
lingual education for teachers of first and second grade children. 
Part of this workshop involved writing bilingual — vernacular and 
Filipino — reading materials. This workshop was partly hosted at 
the SIL Northern workshop center, and SIL staff participated in the 
instruction and materials preparation. The workshop was also spon- 
sored financially and with personnel from Komisyong sa Wikang 
Filipino (KWF), the agency for the promotion and development of 
the Filipino language. The teachers mostly came from Benguet and 
Mountain province with one teacher from Apayao. 

In May 1998, another group prepared three-language teaching 
aids and was instructed in the procedures of the FLC-BP. The inten- 
tion was that the teachers from the 1997 session would return for 
the 1998 session, but in reality the overlap was only one teacher. 
This workshop was led by Professor Edith Guitilen of Benguet 
State University in La Trinidad, Baguio. 

It is worth noting that three of the main proponents of this pro- 
gram are themselves all members of Indigenous Cultural Commu- 
nities of the Philippines. Two of them had their first links with SIL 
as first grade teachers in small villages, when they participated in a 
writers workshop. This emphasized the importance of networking 
and building relationships in the community. 

6. National level encouragement 

In May 1998, the Secretary of Education attended the closing 
program of the teacher-training program at Benguet State Univer- 
sity mentioned above. She was impressed by the wide-range and 
number of materials produced and suggested that there be a divi- 
sion-wide experiment. She stated that funding help would be avail- 
able to implement the program. There has also been talk of trans- 
ferring this approach to Mindanao, in the southern Philippines, and 
training teachers to adopt this approach. 

7. Challenges of transfer 

If the preceding comments are viewed as the introduction, the 
next section will comment on the challenges of transferring this 
program widely within the formal Philippine education system. It 
has to be remembered that, as in many countries, the languages of 
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the Philippines are complex in their use. The following are some 
examples. 

• English: educational and national uses, includes TV, radio, 
Congress, and some higher education, but not all. 

• Filipino: various educational and national uses. Also used, as 
Tagalog, by many people in Luzon and the Visayas. 

• Cebuano, Ilocano, Hiligaynon: regional languages. ’ 

Many adults and children use a mixture of languages in differ- 
ent circumstances. 



Ll 


L2 


L3 


L4 


Palawano 


Filipino 


English 




Palawano 


Tausug/Sama Mapun 


Filipino, 


English 


Agutaynen 


Cuyunon 


Filipino 


English 
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Filipino 


English 
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Cebuano 


Filipino 


English 
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Tausug 


Filipino 


English 


Cebuano 


Filipino 


English 




Sama Mapun 


Filipino 


English 




Kankanaey 


Ilocano 


Filipino 


English 


Tboli 


Ilongo 


Filipino 


English 


Kaliriga 


Ilocano 


Filipino 


English 


Ifugao Mayoyao 


Ilocano 


English 





7.1 Resources 

As is the case throughout the world, financial resources are 
limited. Materials need to be produced for the courses. The method 
is fairly “resource-intensive”. In the Benguet State University 
courses and the Natunin courses, it was estimated that each partici- 
pant spent around PI 800 on materials for producing the classroom 
aids necessary for implementing the FLC program in first grade 
classes. Looked at in Western terms, US$48 is not a great deal of 
money for one year’s teaching resources which are estimated to 
last between three to five years. To this point, however, there has 
been little or no subsidy for this outlay; the sum amounts to about 
one-fourth of a teacher’s salary for one month. It could be seen as a 
major investment. 

The Tuwali program used trilingual storybooks. These would 
need to be produced for each language to which this approach 
might spread. Shell books are an option, but with the wide range of 
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cultural situations — northern Mountain, Negrito, Southern Moun- 
tain, Moslem, Lowland— their use and development would have to 
be assessed carefully. 

The production of written materials in the languages of the in- 
digenous cultural communities implies the use of a stable orthogra- 
phy in each. In some languages, more linguistic work would need 
to be done to establish the orthography. This would require person- 
nel resources from SIL or SIL’s involvement in training local people 
to make informed decisions with appropriate testing. 

In the past, these books have been published in a conventional 
manner after being computer typeset. Is this creating unfair expec- 
tations? In the future, would it be necessary to return to a more 
basic method of duplication, e.g., using a Gestetner or silkscreen? 
Can the quality of materials that have been used in the Tuwali pro- 
gram, the 1997 Benguet State University program, or those being 
developed for the Kalinga program be sustained if the approach 
spreads over a Division or even wider in the nation? 

7.2 Roles 

This article will now focus on five major roles related to the 
development of this approach and examine the impact that multi- 
lingual literacy might have. 

Teacher. This approach has many implications for the role of 
the teacher. More responsibility is imposed on the teacher for the 
content of the lessons than in the conventional approaches used in 
the school system, where textbooks are provided and in some ways 
the schoolteacher has to be an interpreter of the culture for the pu- 
pils. It is the teacher who selects the integration of the cultural 
elements into the trilingual materials and teaching devices, there- 
fore, her own perspective of her culture will affect the view that 
the children then receive. 

Conventional teaching generally involves knowledge at one 
level, yet here the schoolteacher must monitor comprehension and 
the building of concepts across three languages, noting difficulties 
and remediating where these occur. This requires sophisticated 
questioning skills. Children are bright. This author does not believe 
that one cannot ask identical questions in each of the languages. 
This would cause the approach to revert to rote memorization. 

This is a change of focus for many teachers who have been ac- 
customed to a different approach. If the program were to become 
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institutionalized, there would need to be upper level changes in the 
teacher training procedures at national level, affecting many aca- 
demics whose security rests in the methodologies they have suc- 
cessfully taught for many years. 

The role of the teacher within the school, is an issue. Unfortu- 
nately but traditionally, grade one teachers in the Philippines are at 
the bottom of the heap. Those with prestige teach grade six. If the 
grade one and two teacher has the specialist training for contextu- 
alized learning, this will affect the hierarchy of the elementary 
school. Grade one teachers have been the ones looking for promo- 
tion from the bottom to one of the grade levels where they will re- 
ceive a greater degree of prestige. Some teachers trained , in the past 
have been affirmed by their administrators for their competence 
and the good test results of their pupils and consequently been 
promoted to a higher grade level where their skills are not then 
used. There would need to be a different perspective on the role of 
the grade one teacher and perhaps a willingness to forgo promotion 
on the part of the teacher. 

With increased national mobility due to employment opportuni- 
ties, this also affects the number of teachers who have the mother 
tongue of their pupils. It may be seen to prejudice the teachers 
from outside the language area if they are unable to teach first or 
second grade. This may be viewed as a minor issue. 

Administrator. If the curriculum innovation comes from the out- 
side, what does it say about the role of the local administrator? Part 
of the challenge is to have the administrator take ownership of the 
concept and then instigate the approach himself within the Divi- 
sion. Otherwise, there will be limited success. In the Philippines, 
relationships are of primary importance. It would be difficult, for a 
local teacher to adopt this approach without the support of her local 
administrator. 

In talking to teachers who have been through the Benguet, State 
University workshops, their main concern about the degree to 
which they would use the approach was the attitude of their local 
administrator to what they were learning. 

Pupil. The pupil is expected to succeed in three languages. He 
must learn and perform thinking skills that have hitherto not been 
expected of those pupils going through the system. This is per- 
ceived as probably being to the advantage of the student, however, 
one criticism of the approach has been that, with the sixty minutes 
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assigned to the First Language Component (FLC) at the beginning 
of the school day, it seems that something has to “give.” Once the 
teachers are engaged in the program, this does not seem to be a 
particular issue. In encouraging others to adopt this approach, how- 
ever, teachers, pupils, and parents must perceive that the inclusion 
of the FLC does not happen to the exclusion of other curriculum 
areas. 

Originally, in the Tuwali pilot project, the school day was 
lengthened. However, latterly teachers scheduled their classes in 
such, a way that lessons in the first language were a part of using 
the language as a “auxiliary” in the time allotted for each class. 
This meant that the teachers developed a rigorous program for 
using the first language as an auxiliary medium within the 
curriculum. 

As mentioned regarding schoolteachers, there is increased mo- 
bility in the Philippines. Areas with mixed languages are increas- 
ing, and this approach requires a teacher and pupils to have the 
same first language in common. The pupil in a class who does not 
share the first language of his classmates has problems and may be 
singled out as a result, particularly if the result of the FLC is a 
raising of cultural awareness and pride. The Hohulins recommend 
that, in mixed classrooms, the regional language is used as the first 
language from which to bridge to Filipino and then English. 

Parents. Parents from families where each parent speaks a dif- 
ferent vernacular may find problems with the language deemed as 
the first language by the school. In mixed language areas or lan- 
guage group borders, the language to be used may become conten- 
tious.. Boundaries can be fuzzy; they are rarely clear geographical 
features as is found in some parts of the world. Thus, to give 
greater value to the language of one parent over another may cause 
family conflict. 

Lou Hohulin reported the evaluations and reactions of parents to 
the Tuwali experiment. Many expressed positive views about the 
teaching of their first language to children in school, e.g., watching 
their children reciting poems and dialogues and hearing Tuwali 
stories. However, others were caused to admit that they themselves 
stumble over reading their own mother tongue, and their children 
were becoming more able readers and writers of the first language 
than their parents. It is important that we address this issue if first 
language is to be introduced into the formal education program. 
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otherwise we are giving children skills the adults do not have ac- 
cess to — a problem in many societies. 

7.3 Political implications 

Language is an important political issue in the Philippines to- 
day. Filipino and English were featured in the recent election cam- 
paign. For the first time in recent history, the presidential inaugu- 
ration speech on June 12, 1998 was given in Filipino. Language 
attitudes are changing, and sensitivity to those changes is essential. 

To promote the FLC in Mindanao raises political issues. The ac- 
ceptance of Filipino as the national language is low. Cebuano has 
more speakers than Tagalog, the language on which Filipino is 
based. Would a strategy of bridging from the language of the In- 
digenous Cultural Community (ICC) to Filipino and then to English 
be acceptable? There is potential for major problems of compliance 
among politicians, administrators, teachers, and parents. Even in 
Benguet, around Baguio in Luzon, teachers wanted to bridge from 
the language of the ICC directly into English. They did not perceive 
Filipino to be a language used by the children in their area, nor did 
they perceive it to be a necessary language for children to learn. 

The Komisyong sa Wikang Filipino appears, however, to have a 
nationalistic agenda in promoting the use of Filipino, asserting that 
the wider use of Filipino could bring increased national unity. To 
exclude Filipino from the process of bridging would seem to re- 
move an implicit aim of the development of the program. 

The tensions of language use and identity become more pro- 
nounced when one considers the Muslim groups of south and 
southwestern Mindanao. Could such a program be effectively used 
in those areas, or would it be seen to be undermining their ethnic 
and religious distinctiveness? 

These are all questions that need to be considered. 

8. How should we proceed? 

8.1 Vernacular preschool education 

Vernacular preschool education is an approach designed to pre- 
pare children socially, emotionally, and linguistically for entering a 
school system where the languages are different to the language of 
the home. Some of the above challenges also exist, however, such 
classes operate outside the formal education system. The classes 
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are outside the Department of Education, Culture and Sports, but 
they are usually in conjunction with the Department of Social Wel- 
fare and Development where policies can be at a more localized 
and responsive level. 

Early training in auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, 
and other prereading and prenumeracy skills could be done in the 
mother tongue. With the similarity in format of many, but not all, 
Philippine languages to Filipino, children could make this transfer 
on entering grade one. 

8.2 Specialized teachers 

Some teachers want to promote this approach, particularly those 
who work in areas where there is little language shift and they 
themselves speak the same first language as their pupils. This 
could be a specialty that remains to be available to schoolteachers 
as advanced training in the same way as it is being currently devel- 
oped in Benguet State University and has been taught in Nueva 
Vizcaya Institute of Science and Technology. In the same way as 
Philippine elementary teachers are acquiring special skills in Eng- 
lish, Filipino, Information Technology, and MAPE (Music, Art, and 
Physical Education), teachers could gain a specialist qualification 
in contextualized education and develop curriculum and materials, 
as necessary, with the same level of support that teachers of other 
subject specialties gain. 



9. Conclusion 

This examination has tried to touch on some of the areas of 
challenge that need to be addressed before participating in deci- 
sions about wider use of this First Language Component-Bridging 
Program approach. As stated at the beginning of this article, this is 
this author’s view. Other Philippine Branch members would offer 
other views, e.g., some advocating widespread involvement, others 
even more cautious. This author welcomes input and feedback con- 
cerning parallels the reader might see and recommendations he or 
she might give. 
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The Politics of Writing. By .Romy Clark and Roz Ivanic. London: 
Routledge, 1997. Pp. 261. Hardcover £45.00, Paperback £13.00 



Reviewed by Linda Seyer, SIL-UK 
Ethos 

Writing, like reading, is a social practice. This book examines 
the social and cultural contexts in which an act of writing takes 
place. The authors, each with varied experienced teaching writing 
at all levels, propose a new model of the writing process. Romy 
Clark currently coordinates the Academic Support Programme at 
Lancaster University, and Roz Ivanic is a lecturer in linguistics 
there: Together they explore the political nature of the writing pro- 
cess, the way the writers identify themselves within a text, the dif- 
ferent purposes of writing an author may bring to the discourse, 
and the relationship between writer and reader. Their aspiration is 
that their perspective of viewing writing as a social practice, in- 
separable from its immediate social situation and cultural context, 
will provide a basis for a new view of writing. 

Content 

In the first chapter the authors spend an unnecessary amount of 
time validating their authority in speaking about writing and their 
collective experience. Chapters 2 and 3 present the viewpoint that 
writing, like literacy as described by Barton, is never autonomous 
and cannot be separated from the social and cultural context in 
which it occurs. The book distinguishes between the context of 
situation and the context of culture. The CONTEXT OF SITUATION 
includes the immediate situation, the physical environment, time 
and place, the people involved, and the social relationship between 
them. The second is the CONTEXT OF CULTURE, encompassing the 
sets of beliefs, values, and ideas, and the effect of these on the so- 
cial relationship between writer and reader. The context of situation 
can be thought of as the local writing environment, and the context 
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of culture as the wider, sociocultural context. The first exists and is 
determined by the second. The act of writing cannot be understood 
apart from the context of both. The social practice of writing is 
also political within a society. Powerless social groups can be ex- 
cluded from contributing to the “cultural capital”, the. pool of 
knowledge and ideas .that shape a society. The. press can help to 
maintain the current ideologies and exclude others. It is important 
that all members of a democratic society have an equal opportunity 
to express their ideas, and writing as. a social practice is one means 
well suited to that end. 

Chapters 4 through 7 look at the writing process itself, the way 
an author establishes his identity within a written Text, and the re- 
lationship between writer and reader. After examining some, mod- 
els of the writing process, some linear and others recursive, the 
authors propose a new model that focuses less on writing, as a cog- 
nitive process and more as a series of culturally shaped practices. 
Their model is one of a circle of circles that the writer actually 
leaves and renters at any point. It encompasses the cognitive proc- 
esses that occur during writing, but it also includes ongoing input 
from the social environment which shapes the text during the 
writing process. The author of a text not only plans his texts and 
selects ideas on which to write, but also anticipates how his readers 
will react to different ways of expressing those ideas. The real-life 
example is an interview with the playwright, Trevor Griffiths, 
discussing how he writes a play with the cognitive processes and 
input from the social environment being intertwined in the writing 
process. 

The different reasons that people choose to write have an effect 
both on the . writing process and product, involving both macro- 
purposes and micro-purposes. The authors identify the macro- 
purposes of writing as shaping and challenging ideologies in a so- 
ciety. Micro-purposes of writing are the, writer’s immediate moti- 
vations to write. The process of writing involves both of these 
types of purposes. The writer’s gender, class, race, and sexuality 
are factors which enter into the different identities an author can 
choose to express different ideological positions for different read- 
erships. The examples are well explained and make their points 
well. 

; The relationship of the writer to the reader is carefully exam- 
ined. The reader is an important part of the context of situation in 
which a writing act takes place. The authors give a list of linguistic 
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tools used in writing for establishing and maintaining the relation- 
ship between the writer and his reader within a text. Then they 
move on to power relations between writer and reader, focusing 
first on the writer’s intended meanings and then the reader’s inter- 
pretations. They conclude the chapter by giving an example of a 
play, where each of their authors (with widely differing political 
viewpoints) give their interpretation of the play and the playwright 
gives comments on his intended meaning. 

In chapter 8, the authors take a detour and discuss some pet- 
peeves about standardization and correctness in teaching writing. 
They argue against the undue emphasis being placed on standards 
in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. The real value of writing is 
being able to use words to create meaning and pass on ideas, and 
the mechanical aspects are trivial and subjective. They claim that 
this emphasis allows certain class groups to exclude other groups 
from expressing their ideas in the mainstream press in a democratic 
society. Teachers of language should make learners aware of these 
conventions and the value that some segments of society place on 
them (institutions of higher education), but they also emphasize 
that they have no intrinsic value of their own. 

In the concluding chapter, the authors explore the implications 
of their theories. Writing is a social practice, helping to circulate 
and mould ideas within a certain social and cultural context. A so- 
ciety should be structured so that all groups and individuals can 
participate in the democratic processes with a full and equal voice, 
including through the written word. This would require changes in 
the ownership and management of the print media and publishing 
industries. The authors have concluded the book with ten principles 
of teaching writing which embody their view of writing as a social 
practice inseparable from the social and cultural context in which it 
occurs. 

The principles are as follows. 

• Take a critical language awareness approach to the teaching of 
writing. 

• Raise consciousness about issues of power and status in rela- 
tion of writing. 

• Discuss differences between speaking and writing. 

• . Raise consciousness about how writing is embedded in social 




context. 

Demystify writing processes and practices. 
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• Allow time for thinking, discussing, and drafting in order to 
engage with meaning. 

• Ensure that writing in pedagogic settings has communicative 
purpose. 

• Discuss the relationship between context, purpose, and form. 

• Raise awareness about the importance of identity in all types of 
writing. 

• t Pay attention to the role of the reader in writing. 

• Take a critical approach to correctness and appropriateness. 

Critique 

Although this is not a book I would have initially picked up to 
read in the field of literacy, I found as I read through it gradually 
that it had some important points to make about writing and writ- 
ers. The book is generally well written and very logical. The 
authors have done a good job of examining a murky subject, the 
writing process, and examined it systematically from many angles 
in a logical and progressive manner that was easy to follow. 

One fault I found with the book was that although the examples 
are well explained and clearly illustrate each point the authors are 
trying to make, they are narrowly focused on a higher education 
academic writing environment. The majority of nonacademic ex- 
amples are from the playwright, Trevor Griffiths. This opens their 
selection of supporting evidence to charges of narrowness and 
lacks the strength that comes from having a broad selection of evi- 
dence to support their claims. A broader base of examples from all 
levels of writing in everyday life would strengthen their case. 

Also, they criticize other models of reading for being too pre- 
scriptive for new writers. Although their model highlights a new 
perspective, some new writers will find prescriptive models more 
helpful in knowing where to begin. The authors conclude that this 
approach stifles creativity,. but I don’t think that this need be true. 
Sometimes knowing where to begin something new is the most dif- 
ficult step of all. 

How does all of this theory about writing as a social practice 
relate to teaching writing in an SIL field context? I think we have 
often been naive in our approach to writing (as well as reading) in 
not fully realizing the political nature that it has. This book can be 
enlightening, as it clearly explains the place of writing with the 
immediate social context, the wider cultural context, and the power 
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relations that exist within them. It identifies, with well-illustrated 
examples, different techniques an author can use to present his 
ideas in different ways to different readers depending on the social 
relationship between them. Their model of the reading process il- 
lustrates how the social relationships and cultural setting affect the 
writer writing, as well as the cognitive processes. The ten princi- 
ples they conclude the book with are applicable to helping writers 
in newly written languages as well 

Although the writing that we in SIL are often concerned with is 
for writers just developing their literary skills, the political nature 
of the writing process does not wait until their skills are more fully 
developed. It is. present even in the germ of an idea for the first 
piece of writing in a language, because the social and cultural 
context of the language exists even before the writing system itself. 
Writing, like reading, is a social practice, i.e; , an exchange of ideas 
set in a construct of social relationships in a cultural context. To 
regard it as anything less is to keep our heads in the sand. 
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